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The Motion Picture 





The Educational Screen 


A Qualitative Gain to Communication 


HE motion picture is not a 

device for the mere duplica- 
tion of scenes as is the phono- 
graph a device for the duplication 
of sounds. The latter does not 
add to the tonal qualities of the 
voice, or instrument, which it re- 
produces. If anything, both it and 
the radio, in a measure, deduct 
from these. On the other hand, 
the motion picture is a magic 
wand which, through certain pe- 
culiar devices that: are its sole 
property, adds to communication, 
qualities which otherwise it 
would never have. What are 
these devices? 

First we have the “close-up”. 
It is the greatest device ever 
made for obtaining and holding 
the attention. Attention, as ev- 
ery teacher knows, is the alpha 
and the omega in the gaining of 
knowledge. It is because of this 
that a teacher may repeat many 
times a day, “Now please pay at- 
tention.” But the motion picture, 
through the “close-up”, does not 
allow the beholder to pay any- 
thing else. The spectator is seat- 
ed in a dark, or semi-dark room, 
facing a brilliantly illuminated 
screen. There appears on the 
screen a man who takes from his 
pocket a letter, but in so doing 
accidentally drops a bit of paper. 
Then comes the close-up. The 
cold, merciless eye of the cam- 
era turns on that bit of paper 
with the deadly accuracy of 4 
spot light, and examines it down 
to the last comma. Everything 
else in the picture fades away. 
There is no escape for the spec- 
tator but to shut his eyes, and 
this his human curiosity forbids. 
The close-up can not be used for 


B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


State Supervisor of Visual Instruction of Ohio 


anything but the motion picture. 
But that is not all. There is the 
“flash-back”’,. 

Second to attention, 
plays the great role in education. 
And there is no device known to 
man equal to the “flash-back”’ for 
jogging the memory. The motion 
picture director can return us 
again and again to that bit 
of paper, to remind us _ that 
it is there. Many dramatic 
moments are built about the 
flash-back. We see a 
on fire—the dwellers are in dan- 
ger. Then we see the fire appa- 
ratus start for the fire. Then we 
“flash-back” to the blazing dwell- 
ing, and we wish that the fire de- 
partment would hurry. Then back 
we go to the fire apparatus on the 
way to the fire. Our memory is 
prodded by this device so that the 
impression is “burned in.” The 
stage cannot employ this device. 
The book says “gq. v.”, and the 
reader uses his own pleasure 
about the “q. v.-ing” he does. 
With children there is little of it 
done. One little girl said q. v. 
stood for “quit vamping.” But 
the flash-back, which is the mo- 
is irresist- 


memory 


house 


tion picture’s “q. v.”, 


ible. And yet the story has but 
begun. There is the “stop-and- 
substitute”. 


If man ever created miracles 


and magic, he did it when he de- 
vised the motion picture ‘ 
and-substitute.” 
head and 
will. There is nothing he cannot 
do. It is the prize peeper of the 
It can peep into places no 
It can 


‘stop- 
3y it he can be- 


recapitate people at 


age. 
one ever peeped before. 
see inside an engine, and tells us 


what is happening there. Its 


marvels are limitless. By it such 
an abstract and difficult subject 


as Arithmetic becomes fun and 


play. Let us see how it can do 
this. Every teacher knows that 
breathless moment when = she 


stands before the class with this 
problem in hand: “If $6 is % of 
the money given John, how much 


money was given John?” Then 
she proceeds. If 3% is $6, then 
14 is 1/3 of $6 or $2, and 4/4 is 4 
times $2, or $8—the money given 
John. And the children gasp, 
and wonder. How does the mo- 
tion picture use the stop and sub- 


explain this process? 
Then the 


stitute to 
First we see 3%4 is $6 
34 becomes, magic-like, 4, 4, &%, 
and the “$6” turns into six silver 
dollars. Then the 14’s take legs, 
stretch, walk view 
the money. One of them gathers 
the money and divides it equally 


and over to 


among the three. Each receives 
$2 as his share. Then appears 
another % which walks into the 
scene, examines the money held 
by the others, and then scampers 
away to return later with $2. 
Then John shows up, and the 
four %4’s hand him their money. 
So John gets $8. A pie appears 
on the screen. A knife divides it 
into four parts, and we see that 
make a 
difficult to set 


four parts whole pie. 


These ideas are 
down here in words, but there is 
forcefulness 
This 


“stop-and-substi- 


no discounting the 
of the screen’s arithmetic. 
is called the 
tute” because, in making the pic- 
ture, one act, or drawing is made, 
Then 


a second act or drawing is sub- 


then it is photographed. 


stituted, and another picture tak- 
en, and so on to the end. The en- 


Editor’s Note—Published through the courtesy of Better Schools Bulletin, Ohio State Department of Education. 
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tire set of still pictures projected 
together, gives continuity to the 
action. It is in this manner that 
the screen cartoons are made. It 
is sometimes called “animation”’. 
And animation means life, so it 
belongs solely to the motion pic- 
ture. 

Then we have “interval photo- 
graphy.” It causes plants to 
grow, flowers to bloom, crystals 
to form and thousands of other 
things to magically take place be- 
fore our eyes. It has 
since nothing has the patience of 


no rival, 
clockwork. A camera driven by 
clockwork takes one picture per 
It nev- 
After a 
given period of time has elapsed, 


hour of a growing plant. 
er stops to eat or sleep. 


these pictures form a record of 
what has When 
projected on the screen, the ac- 
In do- 


taken place. 
tion becomes continuous. 
ing this, the motion picture has 
contributed one more qualitative 
gain to communication. But it 
can do more. It can show us a 
bullet in flight, or a tennis player 
floating in air. Here are motions 
too fast for the human eye to 
But nothing is too fast 
it moves 


catch. 
for the motion picture 
with the rapidity of light itself. 
In picturing a bullet as it goes 


from a gun, the camera film 
moves many times faster than 
the bullet, and when the thou- 


sands of views are projected at 
16 per second, the photographed 
objects slow down to where we 
can study them. If the motion 
picture gave no other qualitative 
gains to communication § than 
these, its use in every school in 
the land would be amply justi- 
fied, since these are things which 
nothing teach. But 
it has many other tricks in store. 


There is X-ray photography, mi 


else can 


cro-photography, the double ex- 
“divided-attention” 


posure, the 


and there are new devices 


being found frequently. The 
“divided-attention”, or “split- 


scene” was recently used by D. 
W. Griffith in the Battle of the Sex- 


es. We saw a girl in this picture 


thinking up a certain scheme. 
Covering this scene, and slightly 


heavier in exposure was another 


scene showing what she was 
thinking. Our attention was di- 
vided between the girl and her 


thoughts, but yet we were clear 
on both things. Some psycholo- 
gists have said this could not be 
But Griffith did it! 

The motion picture according to 
John Dewey’s definition (“How 
We Think”, pages 170-8) is lan- 
empirical 


done 


guage. It combines 
impression, natural signs, and in- 
tentional signs. Under intention- 


al signs it uses gesticulation, 


pictographs, and _ ideographs. 
Since it is language, it can give 
us vicarious experiences in all 


senses, as well as the empirical 


impressions already mentioned. 
This is something that no other 
form of communication can pos- 
sibly do. It matters little wheth- 
er 40 or &8O per of our im- 


pressions (empirical) are visual. 


cent 


We know that without our eyes 
civilization, as we now know it, 
The fact 


that we work by day and sleep 


would end over night. 


by night pays tribute to man’s 
The fact that 
illumination by 
this. 


belief in his eyes. 


he must have 


night is further proof of 


There have been blind people 
who have become educated, but 
they are “second-hand” persons. 


That is, they have used the eye- 
ight of others to accomplish the 


sig 


results. This substitute eyesight 


may have been given them 


through various devices, or by 


touch—but it has been given 
them, nevertheless Man must 
have his eyes. They are his long- 
est arm, for by them he can reach 


the very stars in limitless 
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space. His ears are earth bound, 
being limited by the air mantle 
of this sphere. 

The motion picture offers the 
only timely opportunity the 
teacher has to synchronize her 
school work with life, and no one 
can deny that this must be done 
to make education effective. The 
butterfly flits in the summer, but 
the school studies it in the win- 
ter; when the Civics class is 
studying court procedure, it is 
nine to one that the court is not 
in session; when the class studies 
Japan, it is impossible to take an 
excursion to Japan. But thanks 
to the motion picture’s ability to 
annihilate both time and space, 
we can bring all of these, at beck 
and call, into the school. The 
motion picture is a stay-at-home 
excursion with a ticket around 
the world, and stop-offs to see 
the frogs of the meadows, or the 
elephants of India. It is looking 
a great gift-horse in the mouth 
to say that the motion picture 
does not synchronize with the 
daily lesson. The daily lesson 
never did synchronize with the 
World, and never will. The mo- 
tion picture offers the only possi- 
ble chance to produce such a de- 
sirable result. 

The motion picture is the lat- 
est, and brightest flower on the 
long growing tree of communica- 
tion. Its life history began when 
the caveman drew a bison on the 
wall of his cavern home, and by 
an inarticulate sound, grunted his 
dissatisfaction because he could- 
n’t make the thing move. Man 
has been attempting to make his 
thought-pictures move, ever since. 

“The word is pictorially weak 
but it moves, The active verb is 
the soul of language. It is the 
vitalizing current that sweeps the 
word onward. The infinitive is 
our tie to the infinite. The statue, 


the painting, still pictures of all 
(Concluded on page 90) 
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The Educational Screen 


Making Historical Teaching Films 


RONALD Gow, B. Sc. 


County High School for Boys, Altrincham, England 


ij oss production of two teach- 
ing films, designed as an aid 
to the school history lesson, by 
the Altrincham County High 
School for Boys, has proved a 
successful educational experi- 
ment. Whether these films are 
successful as attempts to recon- 
struct the past with sufficient ac- 
curacy for teaching purposes the 
Historical Association has yet to 
pronounce, but of the success of 
the venture as a practical history 
lesson for the boys the producers 
have no doubt. 

Amateur film production is so 
dificult and expensive an 
achievement that one might ask 
why the Altrincham High School 
is willing to devote so much time 
and energy to the making of cin- 
ema films. It should be explained 
that in the summer of 1923, a 
few members of the staff being 
interested in cinema photography, 
and boasting our own camera, we 
made a film of life in the annual 
school camp. We repeated the 
adventure in the following year, 
finding that the local picture 
theatre was willing to subsidise 
our efforts. These productions 
were simply happy snapshot rec- 
ords of one of the most important 
features of the school life. Short- 
ly afterwards the cinema was in- 
troduced experimentally into the 
school as a teaching medium, and 
it was suggested that something 
could be done at our camp in 1926 
to show commercial producers 
the kind of history film we want- 
ed in schools. The result was a 
study of Neolithic Britain, called 
The People of the Axe*, in the pro- 
duction of which we were for- 
tunate to secure the advice and 
kindly encouragement of Sir Wil- 


*Described by Mr. Gow in The Educational 
Sereen, November, 1927. 


liam Boyd Dawkins. This was a 
splendid bulwark against the 
charge of inaccuracy, and as the 
skin clothing was extremely scan- 
ty, the properties mostly of stone 
and clay and the village setting 
an affair of wattled wig-wams, 
the production costs were very 
low. Our actors were boys of all 
sizes, and as our seniors are par- 
ticularly robust and enthusiastic, 
they were superior to adult pro- 
fessional actors. The story of the 
production is too long to tell 
here, but our efforts to secure a 
bear, a herd of deer, a flock of 
sheep, some goats, a horse and a 
dog, all with the authentic Neo- 
lithic appearance, were not with- 
out humour or success. 

One lesson learned in the pro- 
duction of The People of the Axe 
was that the educational value of 
the whole business lay not only 
in the production of a model 
teaching film, but also in the ac- 
tual preparation and general ac- 
tivity of film production. Inci- 
dentally, of course, good exciting 
fun in the open air was provided 
at camp, but perhaps it was in 
the organization of production 
by the boys themselves that the 
real value lay. Our 1927 film, 
The People of the Lake, was actu- 
ally photographed in August, but 
early in May a “scenario” com- 
mittee met and discussed plans. 
It was decided by the boys that 
even a teaching film for schools 
must have a story and something 
which they called “grip”. Differ- 
ent scenarios were worked out by 
the committee and eventually it 
was decided that a film showing 
the life of the 
Bronze Age came their 


lake-dwellers in 
within 
scope, for within a short distance 


of the camp site it was known 


that there was a shallow, muddy 
pool which for all photographic 
purposes could be regarded as a 
lake. The story was simple and 
followed a track. A 
Boy Scout, reading a big volume 
on pre-history, falls asleep. He 
awakens to find himself in the 
Bronze Age. Discovering a lake- 
village, which, strangely enough, 
is identical withthe illustration 
in his book, he is ferried across 
in a dug-out canoe. The mutual 
interest between the: chief of the 
tribe and the Scout is quite en- 
tertaining and a tour of inspec- 
tion of the village and its indus- 


well-worn 


tries follows. The comparison of 
the knife 
those of the chief is interesting. 


Scout’s and axe with 
He is just undergoing deificatioa 
by the tribe on account of a box 
of matches that he carries, when 
the word is given that the hill- 
Then 
follows the attack upon the vil- 
lage, with the Scout leading the 


defense. 


tribes are on the warpath. 


Eventually, just as he 
is about to be the 
spear of an enemy chieftain, he 
awakens to find himself prodded 


impaled on 


by the pole of a brother Scout. 


Almost immediately active pre- 
the 
arms, 
shields, wigs and other proper- 
ties. Over hundred 
had to be equipped, and, more- 
over, in some scenes they had all 
to appear at once. We wavered. 
Must we cut out the great battle 


parations commenced for 


making of costumes, 


one 


scene, and all its “grip”? No, 
mass production would save the 
situation. The publicity artist 
advertised for household rub- 


bish that would be of use to us, 


and the dump of dust-bin lids, 


sacks, scrap metal and old oil- 


cloth grew alarmingly. Costume 
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designs were sent to parents and 
the response 
Different shades of material were 


was magnificent. 


required and a miniature dye 
works was started. 
we had the assistance of Sir Wil- 


Once again 


liam Boyd Dawkins, and as ev- 
erything had to be fashioned af- 
ter museum exhibits, much ardu- 
ous research 
real dug-out canoe took shape, to- 
gether with many wonderful rep- 


was necessary. \ 


licas of Bronze Age relics. The 
boys were remarkably proficient, 
and out of the most unlikely ma- 
terial they fashioned spear-heads 
and swords and belts, which were 
admirable for film work. 

Of course, no work was done 


for the film in school hours, the 


super-abundance of boy-labour 
for the mass production of film 
properties. A large number of 
boys were working together with 
one objective—the success of the 
film; a very practical history les- 
son was in progress, and we were 
something out of noth- 


7 
making 


Here was an example of 


ing 
practical cooperation, and it is 


hard to believe that it was use- 


less, or that the lesson will be 
without its fruit when some of 
these boys go into the world. It 


is perhaps as well to remark that 
the film production organization 
would have met with little suc- 
cess if we had not been able to 
graft it upon an existing school 
institution—the summer 
As we 


1 


lesson 


camp. 
have long held that the 


of practical cooperation is 
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one of the great purposes of 
school camping, the business of 
preparing scenery, general or- 
ganization, and the marshalling 
of enthusiastic actors went with 
a -smoothness and grace that 
would have made a professional 
producer envious. 

We are quite content to have 
the success of our efforts judged 
by the value of the films as teach- 
ing media, but however hostile 
the criticism of our primary mo- 
tive may be, we are too sure of 
the practical value of the produc- 
tion to be disheartened. The 
3ritish Instructional Film Com- 
pany have included these films in 
their list of educational subjects, 
so that schools may now have an 
opportunity of using them. 


Picture Potentialities in Relation to World Peace 


whole business being a _ spare- 
time activity, and there was 
HE evolutionists tell us that 
humanity is the outgrowth of 
a long biological struggle, the 
fundamentalists believe other- 
wise; but we all know certain 


facts regarding the human fam- 
ily. It possesses ideals, interests, 
knowledge and emotion, and en- 
reach 


gages in activities that 


their height aided by three of the 
most potent gifts made by man- 
kind to mankind—language, the 
printing press and photography. 

In the beginning learning grew 
only out of experience. With the 
growth of language, learning was 
transferred through the meaning 
of symbols—words. 

A diversity of language pre- 
vents a perfect unification of na- 
tions. People are more alike than 
different. Fundamentally all 
men are brothers. 


word stranger meant enemy, and 


perhaps now subconsciously the 
To draw the 


same idea prevails. 
nations of the world into a uni 


Formerly the 


LUCILLE GREER 


versal family circle where they 


belong, one thing is needed—un- 


derstanding, and through perfect 
understanding comes confidence, 
friendship, faith and love. 

[The diplomats of the various 


nations meet and discuss the 
weighty problems confronting 
the countries they represent and 


those of the world at large, but 
Li 


what plans can they formulate 
that will satisfy the ignorant 
throngs back home? There has 
been so much secret diplomacy 


between nations that the common 
people are suspicious of any in- 
ternational agreements made by 
their representatives, and they as 


vhole will never be content to 


accept results that they cannot 
understand. 

The leaders of the countries 
have knowledge more or less 
gveneral of the conditions existing 
in the various nations, but this 1s 
O ue of the masses. The solu 
ti the proble f perpetu 


world peace lies in educating all 
the people in all the nations. 
Education in a general sense 
means the production of changes 
in an organism, and in a restrict- 
ed sense a production of useful 
changes in human beings in the 
most economical manner. 

And how are these transitions 
effected? By experiences—real 
and vicarious. We learn certain 
fundamental things by real ex- 
periences that enable us to have 
and understand vicarious exper- 
iences. Language spoken and writ- 
ten arouses and stimulates but 
gives no experience. Photography 
is the art which truthfully por- 
trays all tangible things giving 
us a universal language. All not 
blind can read the same story 
whether the picture viewed was 
Calcutta or Hawaii, 
seen by Hottentot or 
Pictures (photography 
perhaps in all 


made in 
whether 
Parisian. 
in some form, 

(Concluded on page 90) 
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ing films, designed as an aid 
to the school history lesson, by 
the Altrincham County High 
School for Boys, has proved a 
successful educational experi- 
ment. Whether these films are 
successful as attempts to recon- 
struct the past with sufficient ac- 
curacy for teaching purposes the 
Historical Association has yet to 
pronounce, but of the success of 
the venture as a practical history 
lesson for the boys the producers 
have no doubt. 

Amateur film production is so 
difficult and expensive an 
achievement that one might ask 
why the Altrincham High School 
is willing to devote so much time 
and energy to the making of cin- 
ema films. It should be explained 
that in the summer of 1923, a 
few members of the staff being 
interested in cinema photography, 
and boasting our own camera, we 
made a film of life in the annual 
school camp. We repeated the 
adventure in the following year, 
finding that the local picture 
theatre was willing to subsidise 
our efforts. These productions 
were simply happy snapshot rec- 
ords of one of the most important 
features of the school life. Short- 
ly afterwards the cinema was in- 
troduced experimentally into the 
school as a teaching medium, and 
it was suggested that something 
could be done at our camp in 1926 
to show commercial producers 
the kind of history film we want- 
ed in schools. The result was a 
study of Neolithic Britain, called 
The People of the Axe*, in the pro- 
duction of which we were for- 
tunate to secure the advice and 
kindly encouragement of Sir Wil- 


*Described by Mr. Gow in The Educational 
Sereen, November, 1927. 


liam Boyd Dawkins. This was a 
splendid bulwark against the 
charge of inaccuracy, and as the 
skin clothing was extremely scan- 
ty, the properties mostly of stone 
and clay and the village setting 
an affair of wattled wig-wams, 
the production costs were very 
low. Our actors were boys of all 
sizes, and as our seniors are par- 
ticularly robust and enthusiastic, 
they were superior to adult pro- 
fessional actors. The story of the 
production is too long to tell 
here, but our efforts to secure a 
bear, a herd of deer, a flock of 
sheep, some goats, a horse and a 
dog, all with the authentic Neo- 
lithic appearance, were not with- 
out humour or success. 

One lesson learned in the pro- 
duction of The People of the Axe 
was that the educational value of 
the whole business lay not only 
in the production of a model 
teaching film, but also in the ac- 
tual preparation and general ac- 
tivity of film production. Inci- 
dentally, of course, good exciting 
fun in the open air was provided 
at camp, but perhaps it was in 
the organization of production 
by the boys themselves that the 
real value lay. Our 1927 film, 
The People of the Lake, was actu- 
ally photographed in August, but 
early in May a 
mittee met and discussed plans. 
It was decided by the boys that 
even a teaching film for schools 


“scenario” com- 


must have a story and something 
which they called “grip”. Differ- 
ent scenarios were worked out by 
the committee and eventually it 
was decided that a film showing 
the life of 
Bronze Age came 


lake-dwellers in the 
their 
scope, for within a short distance 


within 


of the camp site it was known 


that there was a shallow, muddy 
pool which for all photographic 
purposes could be regarded as a 
lake. The story was simple and 
followed a track. A 
Boy Scout, reading a big volume 
on pre-history, falls asleep. He 
awakens to find himself in the 
Bronze Age. Discovering a lake- 
village, which, strangely enough, 
is identical with+the illustration 
in his book, he is ferried across 
in a dug-out canoe. The mutual 
interest between the: chief of the 
tribe and the Scout is quite en- 
tertaining and a tour of inspec- 
tion of the village and its indus- 


well-worn 


tries follows. The comparison of 
with 


those of the chief is interesting. 


the Scout’s knife and axe 
He is just undergoing deificatioa 
by the tribe on account of a box 
of matches that he carries, when 
the word is given that the hill- 
tribes are on the warpath. Then 
follows the attack upon the vil- 
lage, with the Scout leading the 
defense. Eventually, just as he 
is about to be impaled on the 
spear of an enemy chieftain, he 
awakens to find himself prodded 


by the pole of a brother Scout. 
Almost immediately active pre- 

parations 

making of 


commenced for the 
costumes, arms, 
shields, wigs .and other proper- 
ties. hundred actors 
had to be equipped, and, more- 
over, in some scenes they had all 
to appear at once. We wavered. 
Must we cut out the great battle 


Over one 


scene, and all its “grip”? No, 
mass production would save the 
situation. The publicity artist 
advertised for household  rub- 


bish that would be of use to us, 


and the dump of dust-bin lids, 


sacks, scrap metal and old oil- 


cloth grew alarmingly. Costume 
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designs were sent to parents and 
the response 
Different shades of material were 
required 
works was started. 
we had the assistance of Sir Wil- 


was magnificent. 


and a miniature dye 
Once again 
liam Boyd Dawkins, and as ev- 
erything had to be fashioned af- 
ter museum exhibits, much ardu 
ous research necessary. <\ 
real dug-out canoe took shape, to 
gether with many wonderful rep- 


was 


licas of Bronze Age relics. The 
boys were remarkably proficient, 
and out of the most unlikely ma- 
terial they fashioned spear-heads 
and swords and belts, which were 
admirable for film work. 

Of course, no work was done 
for the film in school hours, the 
whole 
time activity, and 


. 


business being a_ spare- 


there was a 


super-abundance of boy-labour 


for the mass production of film 


properties. A large number of 


boys were working together with 


one objective- the success of the 


film; a very practical history les- 
son was in progress, and we were 


making something out of noth- 


ing. Here example of 


Was an 
practical cooperation, and it is 
hard to believe that it was use- 
that the lesson will be 


vithout its fruit when some of 
these boy Ss go 1nto the world. It 
is perhaps as well to remark that 


the film 


have met 


production organization 
with little suc- 


1-] 
vould 


cess if we had not been able to 
graft it upon an existing school 
institution—the summer 


As we 


lesson of practical cooperation 1s 


camp. 


have long held that the 
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one of the great purposes of 
school camping, the business of 
general or- 


ganization, and the marshalling 


reparing scenery, 
pre] bd ) 


of enthusiastic actors went with 


a smoothness and grace that 
would have made a professional 
producer envious, 

We are quite content to have 
the success of our efforts judged 
by the value of the films as teach- 
but however hostile 
the criticism of our primary mo- 
tive may be, we are too sure of 
the practical value of the produc- 
tion to be disheartened. The 
British Instructional Film Com- 
pany have included these films in 
their list of educational subjects, 
so that schools may now have an 
opportunity of using them. 


ing media, 


Picture Potentialities in Relation to World Peace 


HE evolutionists tell us that 
humanity is the outgrowth of 
struggle, the 


a long biological 


fundamentalists believe  other- 


wise; but we all know certain 
facts regarding the human fam- 
ily. It possesses ideals, interests, 
knowledge and emotion, and en- 
gages in that 
their height aided by three of the 
most potent gifts made | 
kind to mankind 
printing press and photography. 

In the beginning learning grew 
only out of experience. With the 
growth of language, learning was 


activities reach 
yy man- 


language, the 


meaning 


transferred through the 
of symbols—words. 

A diversity of language pre- 
vents a perfect unification of na- 
tions. People are more alike than 
different. Fundamentally all 
men are brothers. Formerly the 
word stranger meant enemy, ant 
perhaps now subconsciously the 
same idea prevails. To draw t 


nations of the world into a uni 


LUCILLE GREER 


versal family circle where they 
belong, one thing is needed—un- 
derstanding, and through perfect 
understanding comes confidence, 
friendship, faith and 


The diplomats of the various 


love. 


nations meet and discuss the 


weighty problems confronting 
the countries they represent and 
those of the world at large, but 


they 


what plans can formulate 


ignorant 
There has 


diplomacy 


that will satisfy the 
throngs back home? 
been so much secret 
between nations that the common 
people are suspicious of any in- 
ternational agreements made by 
their representatives, and they as 
vhole 


accept results that they cannot 


will never be content to 


rstand. 

7 : +-- 
ie leaders of the countries 
more or [less 


knowledge 


eneral of the conditions existing 


in the various nations, but this 1s 
true ot the 1 es The solu 
tion of the problem of perpetual! 


world peace lies in educating all 
the people in all the nations. 
Education in a general sense 
means the production of changes 
in an organism, and in a restrict- 
ed sense a production of useful 
changes in human beings in the 
most economical manner. 
And how are these transitions 
effected? By experiences—real 
and vicarious. We learn certain 
fundamental things by real ex- 
periences that enable us to have 
and understand vicarious exper- 
iences. Language spoken and writ- 
ten arouses and stimulates but 
gives no experience. Photography 
is the art which truthfully por- 
trays all tangible things giving 
us a universal language. All not 
blind can read the same _ story 
whether the picture viewed was 
Calcutta or Hawaii, 
seen by Hottentot or 
Pictures (photography 
in some form, perhaps in all 
(Concluded on page 90) 


made in 
whether 


Parisian. 
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The Educational Screen 


National Academy Meets$in Cleveland 


"HE annual convention of the 

National Academy of Visual 
Instruction was held on February 
26th and 27th, concurrently with 
the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion. Mr. W. M. Gregory, Di- 
rector of the Educational Mu- 
seum of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, was in charge of local 
arrangements. 


Three meetings were held, the 
first on Tuesday, February 26th, 
at 2 P. M., in the Thomas Edison 
School; the second on Tuesday, 
February 26th, at 6:00 P. M. at 
the Cleveland Y. M. C. A.; and 
the third on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 27th, at 1:30 P. M. in the 
Thomas Edison School. Assist- 
ant Superintendent A. G. Bal- 
com, President of the Academy 
and Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion in the Newark, New Jersey, 
public schools, presided at all the 
meetings. 


The Program 


First Session 


“Contribution of an Educational Mu- 
seum toa Large Public School System.” 


a) William M. Gregory, Director, 
Educational Museum, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


b) Mrs. Sarah A. Hine, In Charge of 
Educational Work, Newark Mu- 
seum, Newark, N. J. 

“Visual Education in 1923” 

(Reminiscences of an important sur- 
vey never published) 

Frederick D. McClusky, Scarborough 
School, New York. 


“Some Aspects of Research with the 
‘Chronicles of America’ photoplays in 
the Public Schools.” 

Daniel C. Knowlton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Visual Instruction, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

“Status of Visual Instruction in New 
Jersey” 

Lawrence R. Winchell, Secretary, 
Department of Visual Instruction, 
N. J. State Teachers Association. 


Second Session 
Janquet—Cleveland Y. M. C. A. 
Informal reports on the past year’s 
progress. 

Third Session 
“Training Visual Instruction Directors” 

Lelia Trolinger, Secretary, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Extension Divi- 


sion, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 
“The Care and Use of Visual Instruc- 


tion Equipment” 

Alfred W. Abrams, Director, Visual 
Instruction Division, Department of 
Education, Albany, New York. 

“Instructional Side of the Motion Pic- 
ture” 

B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction, Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Objectives of the Academy” 

Discussion led by Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Secretary, Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

1—Should it be an organization pri- 
marily for those who 
visual instruction. 

2—Should it be affiliated with the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

3—How should it be financed. 
Election of Officers 


administer 


High Spots of the Convention 

The Academy petitioned the 
Department of Superintendence 
to become affiliated with it. The 
plea for affiliation was made by a 
committee, headed by 
tendent A. G. Balcom as chair- 
man, on the grounds (1) that the 
Academy had always been a 
meeting primarily for administra- 
tive officers in charge of visual 
instruction in the public schools 
and universities, (2) that it had 
held most of its meetings concur- 
rently with the Department of 
Superintendence, and (3) that 
the rapid growth of visual in- 
struction during the 
years indicated that many super- 
intendents and principals would 
profit by attending the sessions 
of the academy. 


. . . 


Gregory 


Superin- 


past six 


WwW. M. piloted the 


members of the academy through 
the Educational Museum which 
has its headquarters now in a 
wing of the Thomas Edison 
School. He reported that be- 
tween three and four thousand 
slides are going into the Cleve- 
land schools per day from the 
Museum and that the Museum 
materials are going into seven 
thousand classrooms per month. 


Mrs. S. A. Hine of the Newark 
Educational Museum told about 
the three-fold program of her or- 
ganization; (1) Visiting classes 
and groups, (2) Lending exhibits 
and (3) The Junior Museum and 
The dominat- 
ing spirit at the Newark Museum 
is freedom from formal lectures, 
and adventurous activities for the 
child. 


its club activities. 


oe 
The academy voted to have the 
McClusky 1923 survey of bureaus 
and departments of visual in- 
struction brought up to date and 
published. This report should 
prove to be an interesting study 
of the growth of visual education 
during the past six years. 


eee 

Dr. Knowlton made a vigorous 
appeal for a careful evaluation of 
the materials of visual instruc- 
tion in terms of their function in 
a unit of instruction. 
of his experiments with the Yale 
Chronicles of America will soon be 


The report 


published. 


oa * * 

Winchell 
nine cities in the State of New 
Jersey to have part or full time 


Lawrence reported 


directors of visual instruction, in 
addition to Newark. Vocational 
schools in New Jersey are also 
making extensive use of visual 
materials. New Jersey has a new 
law covering the use of portable 
projectors in the classroom. 
(Concluded on page 92) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 





International Institute of 
Educational Film 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is the 
recipient of photographs showing 
the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute, established un- 
der the supervision of the League 
of Nations. Various views of the 
Villa 


(Rome), the seat of the institute, 


Falconieri at Frascati 


including pictures taken at the 
inaugural ceremony, and beautiful 
scenes in the park and grounds 
surrounding the Villa, are im- 
pressive evidence of the progress 
made in the establishment of this 
center for the advancement of the 
educational interests of the cin- 
ema. 

A first-hand 
ceremony of 


account of the 
inauguration is 
contributed by Harold H. Titt- 
man, American Chare¢ 
ad interim in Rome, 

The following is a 


quotation from his account 


for February. 


The solemn inauguratior the In 
ternational Institute of Educative Films 
took place in the Villa Falconieri at 
Frascati, its headquarters, Monday, 
November 5, in the presence Musso- 
lini, the King, the chiefs of the diplo- 
matic missions accredited I and 


other Italian and League of Nation per 
sonalities. The institute, which re- 
ceives financial support from the Ital- 
ian Government, is administered by an 
international committee (called the 
council of administration) appointed by 
the League of Nations, and is the out- 


come of an offer made Italy to the 
assembly of the league held in 1927 
Mussolini opened th eren with 
a speech in French in whicl behalf 
of the Italian Government he formally 
bestowed the Villa Falconieri upon the 
League of Nations as the s F the 


institute, which, “ 
league has for its purpose the facilitat- 


ing and the enhancing cultural rela- 


tions between peoples through new 
methods that are particularly accessible 
to the intelligence of the greater part 
of mankind.” 

The Chilean Ambassador to Rome, 
M. Villegas, representing the president 
of the council of the league, M. Pro- 
cope, thanked the Italian government 


for its donation, which he said is des- 


tined to render great service to hu- 
manity The Italian Minister of Jus- 
tice, Rocco, who is also the president 
of the institute’s council administra 


tion, described the role the cinema in 
the development of world civilization. 


The Villa Falconieri was built by Al 


essandro Ruffini in 1548, and was at onc 
me the property of the German Em 
peror. It was confiscated during the 
war, and was later formally offered by 


the Italian Government to d’Annunzio 


as a private residence. The offer was 
hot accepted, and the villa . remained 
empty until its formal opening as the 


seat of the institute. 


Visual Instruction on a 
Cruise Ship 


The \merican Institute of 
Ti av el, 


its plans for the University Tour 


T 


Educational in outlining 


of the Mediterranean for the 
full ac 


: ne 1 
takes 


summer, 
count of visual instruction in fit- 
ting up its cruise ship, the ne 


Cunard and Anchor liner, “Cali- 


de, leaders of the tour, are pro 


viding the ship with every mod 


ern means of study—motion pi 


tures. slides, projection machines, 
charts, etc.—and library which 
to include the best references 


the subject of visual instru 


tiot THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is 
represented in the latte ] 
numbe OT 1TtsS pul 1 ons. b 
t est of Mr. Ironside I 
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is an instructor in Hunter College 
in New York City. 

The lecture courses, arranged 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ironside, to be 
given on the tour will be illus- 
trated by motion pictures, slides 
and charts from the museums of 
Rome, Florence, Constantinople, 
Paris, St. Germain, Cairo, Athens 
The Louvre, and the British 
Museum; and by field work in 
these museums and the various 
places visited. 


A Museum for Movie 
Properties 

A museum has been estab- 
lished at Hollywood, California, 
to house impoftant objects used 
in movie sets of celebrated pic- 
tures, Museum News reports. Al- 
ready a number of objects have 
been placed on-exhibition, among 
the most notable being the mam- 
moth wheeled-wagon from The 
Gaucho, pieces from The Merry-Go- 
Round, the “bones” of the dino- 
saur from The Lost World, and the 
chariot from Ben Hur. The mu- 
seum was founded by Harry 
Crocker. 
Talking Films Turning Musicians 
to Teaching 

The era of the motion picture 
“talkie” has had its effect in edu- 
cational institutions which teach 
how to teach music, according to 
Dr. Peter Dykema, head of the 
department of music at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, as 
quoted in the Journal of Education 
for February 25th. Musicians of 
all kinds have enrolled in the Co- 
lumbia School within the last six 
months to learn the art of teach- 
ng music, because of the en- 
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larged musical field made possi- 
ble by the talking films. Hereto- 
fore, most of the students were 
school teachers, but now the en- 
rollment is populated by profes- 
sional musicians anxious to break 
into the new field. 
The DeVry Summer School of 
Visual Education 

The fourth annual session of 
this unique summer school will 
be held this year the week of July 
8th, in the new Medical Building 





contains the medical aid dental 
colleges of the University, as 
well as the School of Commerce 
and other professional colleges. 


Not the least of the advantages 
this year will be the University 
atmosphere combined with the 
large number of summer school 
students of the University itself. 
Undoubtedly a number of stu- 
dents of Visual Education will be 
led to prolong their stay at the 
University and take other cours- 


New Medical Building on McKinlock Campus of Northwestern University 
in which DeVry Summer School Sessions will be held. 


of Northwestern University on 
McKinlock Campus, Chicago. 
The new location is a big step in 
advance for this interesting 
school, as it places it within 
walking distance of downtown 
Chicago, and also gives it an au- 
ditorium especially planned for 
optical projection. 

The new location is only two 
blocks from the lake, and being 
on the eleventh floor will get all 
the lake breezes available. The 
McKinlock campus of North- 
western University is sometimes 
called the Lower Campus, being 
located almost downtown in Chi- 
cago, just off Michigan Ave. It 


es in the summer school. 

The faculty of the school has 
We can 
of several 


not yet been announced. 
give the names 
known Visual 


well 
Educationalists 
who have already consented to 
lecture. These are: 


B. A. Aughinbaugh, Director 

State 
Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

J. J. Weber, PhD., 
and lecturer = on 
Education. 

Amelia Meissner, Curator of 
the St. Louis Public School 
Museum. 


Visual Instruction, 


author 
Visual 





The Educational Screen 


Sec’y. of 
the Chicago Cinema Club 
and Director of the depart- 
ment of slides in the Meth- 


Dwight Furness, 


odist Board of Education, 
Chicago. 


C. T. Chapman, former staff 


cameraman for Pathe and 


Paramount. 
T. G. Pasco of DeVry School 
Films. 
A. P. Hollis, organizer of the 
summer school, will pre- 
side as usual at the ses- 
sions. 
The 


school and church work- 


conferences for 


ers will be held in the af- 


ternoons, and _ various 


courses for motion pic- 
ture operators will be of- 
fered. Tours to the var- 


ious educational centers 
in and near Chicago will 


be a 


gram. 


part of the pro- 


President H. A. DeVry 
of The DeVry Corpora- 
and 


the 


tion, founder sup- 


porter of school, 


makes it possible to offer free 
tuition to teachers, ministers and 
other welfare workers. As the 


seating space is limited, it is im- 
portant that prospective students 
register as early as possible. 
Merits Awarded for Film 
Production 

The central board of jurors of 
the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences has announced 
winners of fifteen merit awards 
for outstanding accomplishments 
in acting, writing and producing 
pictures 


during the past 


The awards embrace the work of 


year. 


stars, directors, authors and adap- 


tors. 
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The various awards are as fol- 
Fox Film Corporation for 
unique 


lows : 
production of the most 
and artistic picture, Swnrise; hon- 
orable mention to Paramount for 
Chang and to 
Mayer for The Crowd; Emil Jan- 


Metro-Goldw yn- 


nings, first award for his per- 
formance in The Way of All Flesh 
and The Last Command: honorable 
mention to Richard Barthelmess 
for his performance in The Noose 
and The Patent Leather Kid; Janet 
Gaynor, first award for her per- 
formance in Seventh Heaven, Sun- 
rise, and The Street Angel; honor- 
able mention to Gloria Swanson 
for her in Sadie 


Thompson and to Louise Dresser 


performance 


for her performance in The Ship 
Comes In, 

Frank Borzage was given first 
award for directing the dramatic 
picture, Seventh Heaven; honorable 
mention to Herbert Brenon for 
directing Sorrell and Son and to 
King Vidor for The Crowd; Lewis 
Milestone, first award for direct- 
ing the comedy picture Two Ara- 
bian Knights and honorable men- 
tion to Ted Wilde for directing 
Speedy. 

Paramount was given first 
award for the production of the 
most outstanding picture, Wings. 
Honorable mention went to Fox 
for Seventh Heaven and to Caddo 
for The Racket. 

A special first award was given 
to Warner Brothers for produc- 
ing The Jazz Singer, the pioneer 
outstanding talking picture which 
revolutionized the industry. 

A special first award went to 


Charles Chaplin for acting, writ- 


ing, directing and producing The 

Circus, 

Exports of American Motion Picture 

Projectors Largest in History 
Preliminary figures of Amer- 

ican motion picture projector ex- 

ports of standard 35 millimeter 


and 16 millimeter home _ projec- 


tors for the year 1928, show an in- 
crease of 2,91] pre yjectors over 
the corresponding period of 1927. 
During 1928, 5,953 American pro- 
jectors with a declared value of 
$950,202 were exported to 71 dif- 
countries throughout the 
world as with 3,042 


projectors valued at $641,461 ex- 


ferent 
compared 


ported in 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

\s mentioned above, these fig- 
ures include both 35 and 16 milli- 
meter projectors and probably do 
not give as true a picture of our 
projector 


standard exports as 


might be desired. However, this 
condition will no longer exist, as 
a distinction between the differ- 
ent size projectors is being made 
at the port of exportation in the 
new table of classifications which 
became 
1929. 


Europe, our best 


operative January Il, 
market for 
motion pictures, is likewise our 
instru- 


leading market for the 


ment required to show motion pic- 


tures During 1928 there were 
exported to this region 2,092 
American projectors of both 


types valued at $348,910 as com- 
pared with 991 projectors valued 
at $241,859 in 1927. Closely fol- 
lowing Europe is the Far East 
which imported 1,918 of our pro- 
jectors with a value of $330,732 
during 1928 as against 1,193 pro- 
$214,801 in 
Next comes Canada which 


jectors valued at 
1927 
imported 1,257 projectors with a 
value of $137,442 in 1928 as com- 
pared with 483 projectors valued 
1927 
Canada comes Latin America, 
which imported during 1928, 598 
a declared value 


at $91,059 in Following 


projectors with 
of $111,465 as against 300 pro- 
jectors valued at $76,463 in 1927. 

Africa and the Near East im- 
ported the remaining 88 Amer- 


ican projectors with a value of 


75 


$21,653 during 1928 as against 75 
projectors valued at $17,279 in 
1927. 


Spring Conference in California 

The Visual Instruction Depart- 
ment of the California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section, is 
setting aside April 19th and 20th 
for its Spring Conference, to be 
held at Fullerton, California. The 
preliminary announcement carries 
the promise of an excellent pro- 
gram being planned under the di- 
rection of Earl S. Dysinger, pres- 
ident of the department. 

The Proceedings of 1928 meet- 
ings of the Department of Visual 
Instruction have been published 
in an attractive booklet. 


New Jersey Organizes 

The New Jersey Society of 
Visual Instruction was formally 
organized at the annual conven- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held recently. President 
J. Edgar Dransfield of West New 
York, presided. 

Mr. R. R. Zimmerman, princi- 
pal of the Lincoln School, Engle- 
wood, N. J., was elected president 
for the year 1928-1929. Mr. L. 
R. Winchell, supervising princi- 
pal of the New Providence 
School, was re-elected secretary. 

The meeting consisted of a 
demonstration lesson, showing 
the use of slides and film slides. 
The teacher was Miss Mary G. 
Golden, Auditorium teacher, New- 
ark, N. J., and the pupils were 
from the Brighton Avenue 
School, Atlantic City. 

Mr. A. G. Balcom, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Newark 
Schools and a _ well-known au- 
thority on Visual Instruction, lead 
the round-table discussion, which 
brought out the interesting fact 
that at present approximately 
fifty cities have visual instruction 
departments. 
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HE Society for Cultural Rela- 

tions with foreign countries 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics published for their film 
exhibition at the International 
Film Congress at The Hague last 
May a guide on Film and Art in 
Russia, from which the following 
excerpts will be of interest to our 
readers: 


It is hoped by means of this 
Exhibition to show to the large 
public of spectators not only our 
art forms, and our achievements 
in the production of films, but al- 
so to furnish visual information 
on the Soviet country which is in- 
habited by 147 nationalists so dif- 
ferent from each other in langu- 
age, traditions, and type, yet so 
closely united by the Soviet Con- 
stitution into the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics. 

We wish to attract attention to 
the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is very much concerned 
about the future of the cinema in- 
dustry, that in the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics there are 
State schools for the training of 
cinema workers, that at the State 
Academy of Art Research a spec- 
ial museum and research depart- 
ment for various branches of the 
cinema have been created. 

The begining of cinema pro- 
duction in Russia dates from 
1908. Until 1914 there were re- 
leased in Russia altogether 275 
art films, without including films 
of current events, natural views, 
and scientific subjects. During 
the whole of that period there 
were 29 manufacturing organiza- 
tions operating, 5 or 6 or which 
were branches of leading FEuro- 
pean firms, such as Pathe, Gau- 
mont, Cines, etc. 

During the war period of 1914, 


Film and Film Art in Russia 


18 of the foreign films had almost 
entirely disappeared from the 
Russian screen. At the same time 
the Russian film industry began 
to develop, being controlled until 
1917 exclusively by private enter- 
prises on purely commercial prin- 
ciples. In August 1919 the cin- 
ema industry was nationalized 
upon a republican scale, and 
placed under the control of the 
organs of the State. 

Along with the present devel- 
opment of cinema production in 
Moscow and Leningrad, there is 
an intense independent develop- 
ment of the cinema going on in 
the several Republics of the un- 
ion. 

The growing interest of the 
masses could not possibly be sat- 
isfied by the output of the Soviet 
cinema industry, particularly dur- 
ing the first years. Therefore, in 
order to introduce the best spec- 
imens of foreign production, the 
importation of foreign films, not- 
ably of American and German 
films, was started in 1920—21. 
The exhibition of those films 
proved of tremendous interest 
and benefit to the Soviet film pro- 
ducers. Yet, while benefiting by 
this experience, the Soviet film 
producers rely extensively upon 
the creative participation of the 
masses. Brilliant examples of 
this method of mass acting have 
been furnished, for instance, by 
the productions of S. M. Eisen- 
stein, the producer of The Strike, 
Potemkin, October, and The General 
Line, 

What are the fundamental 
themes of art films produced in 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics? One of the chief tasks 
of the Soviet film was to recon- 
struct the sad history of the past 
before the young’ generation 
which is building the new life. A 
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wealth of themes has also been 
furnished by the Russian classi- 
cal literature . 

The present period of peace- 
ful economic reconstruction sup- 
plies the Soviet film producers 
with a variety of new themes. 
Here we have the portrayal of the 
new social conditions, which fur- 
nishes perhaps the most charac- 
teristic current of contemporary 
creative cinema work in the un- 
ion. 

In the general institution of the 
cinema the cultural films issued 
by the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics (scientific, industrial, 
instructive and chronicles) have 
a great importance as a mighty 
means of culture. We have not 
reached a sufficient development 
in the production of cultural 
films. From our point of view it 
is still in its elementary period, 
but the growth of their produc- 
tion and their application is go- 
ing forward with gigantic steps. 

The Soviet cinema plays an im- 
mense role in the general instruc- 
tive work of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics. After the 
Revolution there arose for ‘the 
cinema the task of catering to an 
entirely new audience. The cin- 
ema film was sent into the coun- 
try, into the workers districts. 

Every itinerant cinema visits 
about 20 villages each month. 
Having finished this monthly 
route it starts once more on the 
same circuit with a new choice of 
films. The fixed price for peasants 
is from 5 to 10 kopecks for a per- 
formance. Therefore the films are 
delivered to the itinerant cin- 
emas at a reduced renting tariff 
determined by the _ economic 
standard of the district toured. 
The average price for a rented 
film is from 4 to 5 roubles a day. 

(Concluded on page 93) 
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The British Film Journal (Jan 
uary)—This new arrival among 
our magazine family carries as its 
feature article in this issue, a de- 
Epic Film for 

Scott in the 


scription of “An 
the Nation”—Wzth 
Antarctic, which is the story of the 
British 
1910-13. 
The news that the great Polar 
epic—the Scott film—has been 
secured for the nation is of su- 
preme historical importance. It 
is important because it definitely 
preserves a wonderful story in 
the history of Polar exploration, 
but its greater importance lies in 
the fact that it is the first of a 
series of historical films to be ac- 
quired for what may eventually 
become the National Gallery of 
Films, films that faithfully record 
events of outstanding value. The 
part played by the British Em- 
pire Film Institute in the secur- 


Antarctic Expedition of 


ing of Mr. Herbert Ponting’s 
ereat cinematograph record of 
Capt. Scott’s expedition to the 


South Pole is a worthy one, wor 
thy in the sense that it marks a 
new era in film preservation 


from a national viewpoint, and 
also because it anticipates a za- 
tional need and is courageously 


anticipative 

The British Empire Film Insti 
tute will act as the National cus 
todian of the Film, and arrange 
ments wil be made for its pres 
entation throughout Great Brit 
ain and the Dominions, and 
eventually in America 

Child Welfare 
“As Others See Us,” by 
beth K. 
a report of Will Irwin’s published 
in The Bulletin, in which he 
quotes from a speech of Dr. Gag- 


(February)- 
Eliza 
comments 


Kerns, upon 


lieni, eminent Uruguayan editor, 


who says: 


“One main obstacle to. the 
proper understanding and esteem 
between the United States and 
South American countries, is the 
picture of your country our peo- 
ple are drawing from the movies 


and from the kind of news we 
get from North America. 
“The movies are all cabaret 


life, the sins of society and crime. 
The news is filled with bank rob- 
beries, Hollywood divorces, gun 
men and lynchings. 

“IT have studied your country 
and admire it greatly, but in that 
respect I am not the average 
man. The average man this side 
of the equator has a wrong and 
hectic picture of the United 
States. 

“It does not answer the ques 
tion to say such matter sells on 
this side of the equator because 
people want it. We journalists 
know it is possible to lead public 
taste in, news upward or down- 
ward. Nor will I presume to say 
who is responsible. I only know 
it is creating an unfortunate pic- 
ture.” 

In the same issue 
Welfare, Mrs. 
the plan of work followed by the 


of Child 
Kerns describes 
Motion Picture Chairman for the 


State of Georgia, in cooperation 
with the State Congress and the 


Atlanta P. T. A The 


article is entitled “Plans and Pic- 


Council. 


tures,” and is richly worthwhile 


reading by anyone interested in 


such a program. 


Church Management (January) 
“Motion Pictures — Two 
Views,” Milliken, Sec 
retary of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Amer- 


by Carl E. 


ica, addresses itself “to the intel 
ligent churchman and churchwo- 
to recognize 


man who are ready 


the existence of motion pictures, 
who see the screen’s importance 
and influential values, and who 
sincerely and _ generously 
enough interested to want to see 
the drama used to the highest ad- 
vantage of those things for which 
the churchman stands.” For ail 
such there are two viewpoints to 
be recognized—that of the com- 
mercial man who has his money 
invested in motion pictures, and 
the other, that of the churchman 
who would like to see the motion 
picture devoted exclusively to the 
services of religion. 


are 


How the churchman can best 
serve his community in the role 
of guide to the best in motion pic- 
ture entertainment is outlined by 
Mr. Milliken. 

The same issue of Chutch Man- 
agement features “The Gospel on 
the Screen” (Number 2, Pro- 
grams I Have Used) by Arnold 
F. Keller—a continuation of the 
helpful suggestion made in an 
article in the November issue of 
that magazine. Mr. Keller is con- 
cerned with the use of non-theat- 
rical motion pictures and still pic- 
tures in the church service, and 
outlines programs varied in na- 
ture and exceedingly interesting 
in content. Everyone who is at- 
tempting the use of pictures in 
connection with church services 
will take keen delight in the en- 
tire article. 





For Sale at a Bargain 


DeVry Projector, Type G. Bausch & Lomb 

Stereopticon, Model B. Asbestos booth, 

metal frame. Projection table. Satin screen. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for March 


(131] THE CANARY MURDER 
CASE (Paramount) 
The most popular of the popular 
Van Dine mysteries is on the screen 
at last with William Powell as the 
psychologist - philosopher - gentleman- 
detective, and a cast including Louise 
Brooks, Jean Arthur, Gustav von Sey- 
ffertitz, John Louis Bartels, Lawrence 
Grant, Charles Lane, James Hall, and 
Ned Sparks. Owing to the nature 
of the story and the fact that the film 
is all talkie, there is practically no ac- 
tion. The two high spots are the 
poker game and the phonograph scene 
—which latter, I remember thinking 
when I read the story, was simply 
made to order for the salkies. Changes 
in the story have made the murderer 
into one of nature’s noblemen who 
was merely ridding the world of a 
menace. They kill him off via the 
train-auto accident route, thereby, to 
my mind, rendering Vance’s omnis- 
cience null and void. Mr. Powell 
is the perfect Philo Vance. Here is 


an actor who knows how! Watch 
his expressive hands, particularly 


where he enacts the scene of the mur- 
der for the district attorney. (See 
Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[132] THE FLYING FLEET 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
This is a good air picture. Of 
course, you have to go through An- 
napolis with the six aspiring ensigns, 
be properly graduated and diploma-ed 
by Secretary Wilbur, and otherwise 
work for your reward, but when it 
comes, it’s a real one. The picture 
contains some of the most gorgeous 
shots of the big fair exhibition in San 
Diego last summer, and I think it 
adds to the thrills to realize as you 
see the scenes that you are looking at 
topnotch performances by crack fliers 


of the entire United States air forces. 
The story holds up its end very well, 
the six heroes being reduced eventu- 
ally to two, whose rivalry for the 
honor of flying to Honolulu, as well 
as for the hand of a fair lady, makes 
for lots of excitement and not a little 
fun. Ramon Novarro is starred, but 
it is mot too much to say that the pic- 
ture belongs to Ralph Graves. Espec- 
ially fine performances are given as 
well by Gardner James, Carroll Nye, 
and Edward Nugent. Anita Page is 
pleasing as the girl. (See Film Esti- 
mates for February.) 
[133] IN OLD ARIZONA (Fox) 
An O. Henry story that retains all 
the O. Henry characteristics to the 
end—an end, by the way, which is 
the most nearly perfect of its kind 
that I have ever seen in the movies. 
It is the story of the Cisco Kid, a 
Mexican bandit with a price on his 
head, Tonia Maria, his faithless sweet- 
heart, and Sergeant Dunn of the 
United States army who is after the 
Kid. Tonia Maria betrays the Cisco 
Kid to the officer, but the bandit dis- 
covers her treachery in time to do 
something about it. A notable ex- 
ample of the effective use of sound, 
with scintillating performances by 
Dorothy Burgess and Edmund Lowe, 
and a superb one by Warner Baxter. 
Thank you, Mr. Fox. (See Film Esti- 
mates for February.) 
[134] THE BELLAMY CASE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
One of last year’s most fascinating 
murder mystery serials, well done in 
its film and talkie version. The trick 
beginning may coax a chuckle out of 
you. You think you are seeing a 
news reel, but it’s merely a new dis- 
guise for the introductory titles of 
the story. The plot, developed 


through the testimony of witnesses 
at the trial, follows the book closely, 
Action is starkly realistic and tense 
with suspense. At the end, however, 
the story departs from the original, 
and the departure is fatal: the con- 
clusion intimates that the murder was 
purely an accident, whereupon the 
whole thing collapses. 
Kenneth Thomson, George Barraud, 
Charles B. Middleton and Charles 
Hill Mailes, who head the cast, do 
good work, and are effective in the 
talking Betty 
and Edward Nugent are pleasing as 
the boy and girl reporters. 
Estimates for January.) 
[135] WEARY RIVER 
(First National Vitaphone) 


Leatrice Joy, 


sequences. Bronson 


(See Film 


The picture draws its name from 
the song which its convict hero com- 
poses and sings over the radio from 
the prison broadcasting station. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess sketches an appeal- 
ing study of the gangster, a rebellious 
spirit, who emerges from his prison 
experience with a different outlook 
on life. Betty Compson fills com- 
petently the role of his sweetheart. A 
sound story and a good cast round 
out a fine production in which sound 
plays an important part. Mr. Barthel- 
mess’s voice is heard for the first time 
in pictures. (See Film Estimates in 
this issue.) 

[136] THE WATER HOLI 
(Paramount) 

This is the one about the wild, 
western gentleman who kidnaps the 
wild, eastern lady, and tries to tame 
her. Like most good plots, this is 
always entertaining 
It zs well han- 


very old, but 
when well handled. 
died in this instance by director F. 
Richard Jones, and a strong cast 
headed by Jack Holt, Nancy Carroll, 
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and John Boles. Mr. Holt's sense of 
humor, which has been brutally sup- 
pressed by producers until just recent- 
ly, is an enormous aid to his acting 
ability. Miss Carroll plays up nobly 
in the comedy scenes, as does Mr. 
Boles in the dramatic ones, and the 
whole thing is worth watching. A 
few too-wise cracks in the way of titles 
may be overlooked. Some title writer 
was just earning his salary. (See 
Film Estimates for October.) 
[137] WILD ORCHIDS 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Lewis Stone and Greta Garbo as 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling—American- 
penetrate to the depths of the Javan- 
ese jungles in pursuit of (1) business, 
and (2) excitement. They find both 
as guests of a Javanese prince with 
wicked eyes and enticing smiles. who 
conceives a truly tropical passion for 
the lady. Things look bad for the 
Sterling menage until the husband 
utilizes a tiger hunt to precipitate a 
crisis. He allows a tiger to maul the 
amorous prince—not too badly, how- 
ever, because he’s really Nils Asther— 
and thereafter departs with his wife 
and his conjugal relations intact. 
May this be a warning to all wicked 
princes, Javanese or otherwise, who 
have an‘ eye on somebody else’s wife. 
Really excellent work by all three prin- 
cipals sustains interest in the slightly 
incredible plot. I might add that 
there is no wild orchids in the story. 
That is merely the title of the film. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue.) 
[138] LADY OF THE PAVEMENTS 
(United Artists) 
A D. W. Griffith story of France 
in the period of the third Napoleon. 
A child of the Paris cabarets is taught 
to be a lady, and is paid to make a 
laughing stock of a certain young 
German count by causing him to fall 
in love with her. All this at the 
jealous behest of a great lady whom 
the count has jilted. Lupe Velez 
gives a striking, colorful performance, 
but aside from her the picture has 


little strength. Jetta Goudal is the 
great lady, not so dazzling as usual. 


William Boyd has an indeterminate 


role as the count. Albert Conti and 
George Fawcett give distinction to 
minor parts. Slipshod cutting mars 
the general effect. (See Film Esti- 
mates in this issue.) 
[139] CAPTAIN SWAGGER (Pathe) 
An excessively slight plot serves to 
present Rod La Rocque, very hand- 
some whether in French uniform, eve- 
ning clothes, or Russian costume, and 
Sue Carroll, cute and pretty under any 
circumstances. It seems that an ex- 
soldier is reduced to his last visible 
asset, a silver-mounted, engraved re- 
volver presented to him by a German 
aviator whose life he had saved. At 
first he tries to make a living with it 
according to the good old Chicago 
custom, but is persuaded from his life 
of crime by a girl. Then he takes the 
gun to a pawnshop. The shop is run 
by the same aviator he had saved. 
Now, is that a coincidence or not? 
Ullrich Haupt as the German gives 
the picture its one touch of dignity. 
(See Film Estimates for December.) 
[140] THE WOLF OF WALL 
STREET 
The doughty George Bancroft, as 


(Paramount) 


a wild, woolly wolf, who takes mil- 
lions from the suckers, is so chesty 
about it that one of his associates can't 
resist the temptation to take him down 
a little. He goes to work in a field 
where the wolf is not so well edu- 
cated. He takes the wolf's wife away 
from him with such finesse that the 
latter discovers for the first time hou 
much it hurts to be a sucker. Mr. 
Bancroft, a little cramped by the lim- 
itations of his part, nevertheless re- 
veals a pleasing, resonant voice in the 
talking scenes. Baclanova points up 
the role of the Russian wife with a 
genuine accent, and Paul Lukas gives 

what one has come to expect of 
him—a polished performance. Nancy 
Carroll and Arthur Rankin are satis- 
factory in small parts. (See Film 
Estimates in this issue.) 
[141] GIVE AND TAKE (Universal) 

A stupid way to spend an hour and 
a half. All about two old Germans, 


a factory owner and his foreman. The 


79 


owner's son comes from college with 
revolutionary ideas about running a 
factory. The business fails. A mil- 
lionaire is found who will resuscitate 
it with his money. He proves to be 
an escaped lunatic. Well, never 
mind the rest. It’s part talkie. George 
Lewis pours floods of inane oratory 
on the factory hands, and George 
Sidney and Jean Hersholt indulge in 
a good deal of traditional German- 
comedian dialogue. If you can think 
of something else to do, the night 
this picture is on, better do it. (See 
Film Estimates for January.) 
[142] ANNAPOLIS (Pathe) 
If we had not seen this plot so 
often under other titles, we might be 
more interested in it, for it is per- 
fectly good, of its kind. John Mack 
Brown and Hugh Allan are the po- 
tential admirals who love the same 
girl—Jeannette Loff. The usual es- 
capade and the usual noble self-sacri- 


fice by the innocent hero are featured. 
(See Film Estimates for December.) 


[143] DREAM OF LOVE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
An exasperatingly artificial sort of 
story, marked by bad taste in every- 


thing from plot to costumes. Joan 
Crawford in an amazing change from 


strolling gypsy to operatic star, Aileen 
Pringle and Nils Asther in some comic 
opera situations, Warner Oland in a 
heavy husband role, and Carmel 
Meyers in the funniest looking eve- 
ning dress you ever saw. Plenty of 
fiash and glitter, if that’s what you 
like. (See Film Estimates for De- 
cember.) 
[144] MY MAN (Warner Vitaphone) 
Fannie Brice brings her famous 
song, My Man, to the screen along 
with some of her stage specialities 
and some other more or less well 
known tunes, all of which are tucked 
into a sketchy plot. Fanny struggles 
through a lot of hard work and tough 
luck, and finally blossoms as a stage 
star. It was inevitable that some- 
where in the proceedings, she should 
warble My Man with a choke and a 


tear, a /a Al Jolson. (See Film Esti- 
mates in this issue.) 
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The Film Estimates and Motion Picture Production 


The Film Estimates 


E Film Estimates have now been running for over 

two and a half years in THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
In that period there have been estimated more than a 
thousand feature films, representing the major portion 
and the better portion of the industry's total output. 

These Estimates have included, with almost no excep- 
tions, all films shown anywhere in the country in those 
theatres where the intelligent public and its children do 
most of their movie-going. The Film Estimates are de- 
signed expressly to serve this public—by furnishing hon- 
est and impartial estimates of the worth of current thea- 
trical films for viewing, respectively, by (1) Intelligent 
Adults, (2) Youth, (3) Children. 

The Film Estimates are not an attempt at censorship, 
regulation, or control. They do not attempt to tell the 
industry what it shall produce. They do attempt to tell 
the truth about what the industry does produce, solely for 
the benefit of that portion of the American public that 
cares to know. 

To this end, therefore, The Film Estimates endeavor to 
recommend 

No films that are cheap, crude, coarse, vulgar, 
or otherwise offensive to good taste. 

No films that are false to life, preposterous, ab- 
surd, stupid, or otherwise offensive to the intelli- 
gence. 

No films that are excessively violent, terrifying, 
brutal, grewsome, or otherwise unwholesome for 
the emotional sensibilities, especially of the young. 

No films that seek to exploit sex and: crime for 
their own sake, that disproportionately emphasize 
evil and villainy, that tend to distort or degrade 
what are generally recognized by the American 
people as the higher truths and ideals of life and 
conduct. 

In accordance with the above, The Film Estimates for 
the past two and a half years have refused to recommend 
about three-fourths of the industry's output; they have 
been glad to recommend, for one or more of the three 
classes of audience mentioned, the other one-fourth. 

Does this mean, then, that The Film Estimates are 
“fighting the best interests of the industry”, as they have 
been accused of doing from certain quarters? Quite the 
contrary!—even under the industry's own conception of 
its best interests as the “biggest possible box-office re- 
turns.” The inescapable fact is that The Film Estimates 
encourage production of and attendance upon exactly the 
kind of films that pay best at the box-office. (Consider 
the evidence given on these two pages). 


Motion Picture Propaganda 

For years the motion picture forces have worked in- 
dustriously to convince the American public—and they 
have very largely succeeded—that film production must 
be as it is, that films must be of the kind they now are, 
for economic reasons dictated by the great movie-going 
public. Their defense-slogan, “We must give the public 
what it wants’, is a masterpiece of sophistry which has 
worked magical effects upon the unanalytical public's 
thinking. 


The trick lies in the word “wants”. 
lic wants merely movies, more movies, always movies. It 
will pay for movies, good, bad, or indifferent. The mo- 
tion picture is as immortal as the printing-press, for noth- 


The general pub- 


ing conceivably can ever kill the fondness of the human 
race for the “picture that moves.” Only this ingrained 
love of movies can account for the huge success of an 
industry that has poured forth, year after year, a mass 
of production twice as large as the market can possibly 
use, and mostly of inferior quality. 


It is the inferences and implications drawn from this 
slogan, by a large and obliging public, that make it such 
a potent influence over the public mind. If amplified, 
to give the impression that was probably intended and 
certainly quite generally derived, the doctrine might be 
worded somewhat as follows: 


“We must produce what pays best (which is true), 
hence we must produce many objectionable films because 
the public wants that kind aad will pay more for them 
(which is distinctly not true).”’ 


The fundamental fallacy of this doctrine is proved— 
not by any arguments or statements of our own—but by 
the industry’s own facts and figures on itself. We list in 
the next two columns 100 films recently announced by the 
industry, in its own publications, as “Best Payers of 1928”. 
The list is worth a little study. (After each film, we in- 
dicate what the Film Estimates said about it, by the fol- 
lowing symbols: The column headings, A Y C, show 
class of audience for which estimate is given, namely, In- 
telligent Adult, Youth, Child—the R indicates a recom- 
mendation—the ? indicates “perhaps” or ‘‘possible”, 
meaning that the film is inferior in some respects, or un- 
suitable for certain individuals (especially among chil- 
dren) because too strong, too exciting, too depressing, 
too mature in theme, etc.—the x indicates condemnation 
of the film for the class of audience named at the top of 
the column). 
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“100 Best Payers of 1928” 


The First Fifty 


Ben Hur (2 years) 

Big Parade (2 years) 
Seventh Heaven 

Ramona 

Speedy 

What Price Glory (2 years) 
Shepherd of the Hills 

Red Hair 


Patent Leather Kid 


“King of Kings 


Legion of the Condemned 
The Cat and Canary 

The Circus 

Laugh, Clown, Laugh 
My Best Girl 

The Gaucho 

West Point 


Sorrell and Son 
London After Midnight 
Wings 

Beau Geste (2 years) 


The Harvester 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 


Cohens and Kelleys in Paris 
Lilac Time 

Our Dancing Daughters 
Freckles 

It (2 years) 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Get Your Man 

The Noose 

Street Angel 

Old Ironsides 

Rookies (2 years) 

Way of all Flesh (2 years) 
Jesse James 

Four Sons 

The Fleet’s In 

Wild Geese 

The Cossacks 

The Jazz Singer 
Nevada (2 years) 

Her Wild Oat 

Hula (2 years) 

The Gorilla 

The Student Prince 
Moon of Israel 

The Yellow Lily 
Underworld 


We Americans 


Totals Recommended 
Totals Possible 
Totals Condemned 


The Second Fifty 


Winning of Barbara Worth (2 years)? 


Sunset Legion 

Bringing Up Father 

Chang (2 years) 

Rough Riders (2 years) 
Telling the World 

Tell It to the Marines (2 years) 
The Big City 

Valley of the Giants 

The Fair Co-ed 

Ladies of the Mob 

While the City Sleeps 

The Gay Retreat 

Happiness Ahead 

Rose Marie 

Covered Wagon (2 years) 
The Kid Brother (2 years) 
Camille 

Keeper of the Bees (4 years) 
Les Miserables 

Love 


Rough House Rosie (2 years, 


The Bugie Call 


Hunchback of Notre Dame (3 years) 


The Dragnet 

Under the Tonto Rim 
The Blood Ship 

The Crowd 

Harold Teen 

The Last Command 
Two Arabian Knights 
Warming Up 
Chicago 

Circus Rookies 

Dress Parade 

Great Mail Robbery 
Now We're in the Air 
The Singing Fool 
The Wagon Show 

Dog of the Regiment 
Excess Baggage 

The Fifty-Fifty Girl 
Four Walls 

The Mys‘erious Lady 
Resurrection 

She’s a Sheik 

Hot News 

Out of the Ruins 
The Tempest 

The Water Hole 


Recommended 
Possible 


Condemned 
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Observations 


These 100 films represent something 
less than one-eighth of the industry’s 
output for 1928. Note the Film Esti- 
mate Recommendations following: 


Of the Of the 
100 700 
Best Poorer 
Payers Payers 
Total number of recom- 


mendations (three are 
possible for each film) 46% 5% 


Total number of films 
recommended (for at 
least one of the three 
200006)  ..inaeee 72% 17% 
Total recommendations 
for Adults : o.i...skee 59% 4% 
Total recommendations 
for Youth! coisa 56% 7% 
Total recommendations 
for Children. ..csneowean 19% 4% 


Note again that 18 of the 100 films 
have appeared in the list of “Best Pay- 
ers” for two or more years. Of these 
18 films, 15 were recommended in the 
Film Estimates, one was “possible”, and 
only 2 were condemned. In _ other 
words, 8 out of 9 of the industry’s 
most profitable achievements are the 
kind of films that can be recommended. 
This is rather interesting evidence of 
“what the public wants”’—in reality, not 
in propaganda. 








Note further that the first 50 films 
(first column) are the very “best pay- 
ers.” For they represent 80% of the 
exhibitors’ selections, while the second 
column represents 20%. If “recom- 
mended” films pay better, there should 
be more of them in the first column 
than in the second. Here are the fig- 
ures. Total recommendations under 
the first 50 films, 54%—under the sec- 
ond 50 films, 35%. Number of films 
recommended from first 50 films, 88% 
—the second 50 films, 56%. Adult 
recommendations from the first 50 films, 
82% —from the second 50 films, 36%, 


ete., tc. 


Obviously, the better a film pays, the 
more likely is it to have been a “recom- 
mended” film. Conversely, the kind of 
a film that can be recommended in The 
Film Estimates seems to be about four 
times as likely to become a “Best 
Payer.” 

With these facts under their eyes 
year after year, why does the industry 
produce so many poor films that do not 
pay and so few good films that do pay? 
lVhy do they go on producing with a 
four-to-one chance against them, when 
they could have that four-to-one chance 
in their favor? There is probably but 
one answer to that question. 
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o oes 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
@ o] 
The Film Estimates have been officially endorsed by 
The Motion Picture Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The Motion Picture Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
The Home and School Department of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
| For | For | For : pre, Us For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors)(Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent Youth | Children 
Adu:.ts (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults | (15 to20)/| (under 15) 
| 
Bachelor’s Paradise (Sally| Mediocre Doubtful | No Fancy Baggage (Audrey Ferris) | Hardly Harmless Harmless 
O'Neill) (Tiffany) Tenement-house | (Warner) Half-talkie farce comedy | 
drama of love and prizefighting. } of two old fogies, first friends in 
business, then foes, then their chil- } 
Behind the German Lines (UFA) Interesting | Impressive| Hardly dren marry. Poor synchronization. 
(Para.) Offered frankly as prop- 
aganda for Germany’s innocence 2 | Greyhound Limited, The (Monte | Hardly Hardly Hardly 
the otart of the great war. oqoeen Blue) (Warner) Crude, heavy, mor- 
Sarajevo pistol shot as the sole alizing comedy, with terrible dic- 
eause of it all. Remarkable ani- | tion coming through the loud- | 
mated diagrams. The chief thing | speaker. Silent titles a relief, even 
accomplished is to show vividly ne though overloaded with cheap slang. 
convincingly the utter futility an Quite moral but painful. 
folly of war. | 
| =, -S 
B way Melody, The (Bessie | Enter- | Doubtful | No How to Handle Women (Glenn | No | No | No 
Love) (Metro) A notable achieve- taining | Tryon) (Univ.) Stupid story of sav- 
cons tn aneth ~>-@ Vole ution! | ing a bankrupt country by absurd | 
comedy written for the screen. Two | exploitation of its peanut crop. 
sisters in Broadway stage life— | | | 
meet the usual experiences, suffer | Lady of the Pavements (Lupe | Interesting | Better N 
in love and the elder sacrifices her- Velez) (U. A.) Sophisticated story | | not 
self. of French court life. The Count | 
(William Boyd) deserts his fiancee | 
Canary Murder Case, The (Will- | Good of Good May he when he learns she is the Emper- | 
iam Powell) (Para.) An all-talkie its kind too strong or’s mistress. Her revenge is to | 
hriller, with excellent cast, notable trick him into marrying a cabaret | 
t - ne ell ‘Miadh -qnasene singer, excellently played by Lupe | 
ayy Hed riagp (See Review Velez. Some good sound. (See Re- | 
as mystery play. view No. 138.) 
No. 131.) | 
| 
' | 
Hardly Better N Little Yellow House, The (Martha! Poor Sten No 
ee | not 2 Sleeper) (RKO) Girl tricked into | 
(Fox) Sea-faring co hol - | leaving sweetheart for an apart- | 
sere of. weenie et ones | ment supplied by wealthy employer | 
theme the utmost popular appea'. | <ieat ob beck. ete. 
Another girl-in-every-port story. | } patting Ras ost eee —al g 
| | | 
| H 1 | Lucky Boy (George Jessel) (Tif- | Mediocre Perhaps Doubtful 
Celebrity (Robert Armstrong) | Hardly armless | Hardly fone) Ate t to imitate The S oubtiu 
nog | any) empt to imita ing- 
(Pathe) Prize-fight picture et | ing Fool, but neither story nor act | 
—— to burlesque Tunney. . i | ing are adequate. Here it is} | 
amusing. “Mother’s Eyes” instead of “Sonny 
| Boy.” 
Children of the Ritz (Mackaill-| Mediocre | Mediocre | No 
Mulhall) (First Nat'l.) Showing Man, Woman and Wife (Norman | Hardly Hardly Ne 
how fast a lively young married | | Kerry) (Univ.) Feeble story of 
couple can go through $50,000, liv- | | woman who marries the man who 
ing at the Ritz—spendthrifts glori- | | reported her husband was killed in 
fied. } } the war—but he wasn’t, etc. 
| 
Desert Nights (John Gilbert) | Mediocre Mediocre | Beyond Marquis Preferred (Adolphe Men- | Poor | Hardly | No 


(Metro) An arch crook (Ernest 
Torrence) kidnaps the hero—who | 
finally saves him from death in 
the desert and marries the crook’s 
pretendéd daughter. 





them 
| 


jou) (Para.) The usual “Menjou” 
material but story is feebler than 
ever. Bankrupt marquis seeks rich 
American bride, but falls in love 
with her maid, etc. 
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For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent | 





Million Dollar 
Tin) (Warner) 


Collar (Rin Tin 
Crooks steal neck- 
lace and hide it in Rinty’s collar. 
Many adventures before recovery. 
Poor use of Rin Tin Tin. 


My Man (Fannie Brice) (War- 
ner) A very thin plot hatched as 
a setting for Fannie Brice’s famous 
hits by Vitaphone. (See Re- 
144.) 


song 
view No. 


Naughty (Pauline Garon) (First 
Div.) She 
a hotel—married by 
is a burglar—an 


by trickery, etc. 


meets a young man at 


minister, who 


inheritance won 


Red Hot Speed (Reginald Denny) 
(Univ.) Labored talkie 
that adds nothing to Denny’s repu- 
tation. Will 


farce 


amuse children. 


Red Skin (Richard 
Interesting and charming love-story 


Dix) (Para.) 


of Indian life, realistic in details, 
against a background of superb 
scenery in the Southwest, beauti- 
fully photographed in color. 

River, The (Charles Farrell) 
(Fox) A _ pretentions attempt to 
study “psychological seduction,” as 


the movie press calls it. The river 


symbolizes the power of love, and 


the love is between a worldly-wise 


woman and an innocent boy. Not 
impressive. 
Side Show, The (Marie Prevost) 


(Columbia ) Another circus-life 
story with a dwarf as leading char- 


acter. He owns the show—loves 
the girl—but gives her up to the 
hero, 


South Sea Love (Patsy R. Miller) 
(RKO) Just another batch of South 
Sea island scenery—heroine of 


Broadway stage castaway—pursued 


by hero and villain, etc. 


Spirit of Youth, The (Dorothy Se- 


bastian) (Tiffany) Another attempt 


to capitalize on Tunney. A marine 
likes books—champion prizefighter 
engaged to rich girl but poor 
girl wins out. 
Stark Mad (H. B. Warner) 


effort at super-thrill 


by piling up horrors and grewsome 


(Warner) An 


scenes in a story so far-fetched as 
to be absurd. Much “sound,”’ some 
effective, some _ ridiculous Good 


for searing children. 





| F or 
Youth 
Adults (15 to 20) 


For . 
Children 
(under 15) 








Per ) ae 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent 
Adults 





] 
| 
Doubtful 


Hardly Harmless 


seyond 
them 


Amusing Amusing 


Worthless Unwhole- | No 


some 


Mediocre Perhaps Passable 


Interesting | Excellent Very good 


Hardly No No 


Perhaps Passable Doubtful 


Stupid Better not/ No 


Perhaps Hardly 


Hardly 


Hardly Hardly No 





Tide of Empire 
(Metro) A _ rather 
of California 


(Renee Adoree) 
vivid portrayal 
showing the passing of Spaniards 
and the coming of Americans. Some 


historical value and striking photo- | 


Marred by some absurdi- 
considerable drinking and 
a wholesale hanging, though details 
shown. 


graphy. 
ties, by 


are not 


Heaven (George O’Brien) 
Rather improbable and la- 
play of espionage by 
and German girl, who 
survive raids, hos- 
squad—to marry 


True 
(Fox) 
bored war 
tritish boy 
fall 


pitals 


and 
firing 


in love 
and 


at the Armistice. 


Weary River (Barthelmess) (First 
Nat'l.) 
gang-leader 


Underworld love-story of 
railroaded to prison, 

saved from taking 
revenge. “‘Weary River”’ 
composition as a singing 
convict. Notable acting by Barthel- 
mess, especially in 


released, and 
murderous 


is his 


silent parts of 
No. 135.) 


film. (See Review 


What a 
(Para.) 


(Bebe 
comedy of 
several degrees above 
Much happens that is 
if improbable, 
no fist- 
“chase.”” 


Daniels) 
news- 


Night 
Farce 
life, 
slapstick. 


paper 


funny, 
there is 


eyen 
little gun-play, 
and no 


fighting, crazy 


Above average. 


Wild Orchids (Greta Garbo) 
(Metro) The but vain ef- 
forts of a native prince to win the 
wife of the big tea-grower visiting 
Picturesque 
No. 137.) 


violent 


Java. 
(See Review 


his estates in 
revenge. 


(Pola 
Picturization of an 
melodrama, fedora, 
the sort of 
outgrown. 


Woman from Moscow, The 
Negri) ( Para.) 
old Sardou 
done, but 
has 
assassin of her hus- 
love with him- 


elaborately 
thing that 
Heroine finds 


been 


band—but falls in 


hence, cannot carry 


revenge, so kills herself! 


Wolf of Wall Street, The (George | 


notable talkie, 

The “Wolf” 
“suckers” but the friend 
The revenge is 
both friend and 
No. 140.) 


Bancroft) (Para.) A 


notably well-acted. 
the 


steals his 


robs 
wife. 

ruin for 
(See 


financial 


Wolf. Review 


in gold rush days, | 


Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 





Rather 


| good 


Mediocre 


Rather 
good 


Amusing 


and | 


Well 
Acted 


Perhaps 


out her sworn 


Good 


| 
| 
} 


Interesting 


Hardly 


Doubtful 


Good 


Doubtful 


Not inter- 
esting 


Doubtful 


Doubtful 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 
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A Remarkable Contribution 


MAP OF THE ANTARCTIC, in two 
colors, compiled from original sources 
and published by the American Ge- 
ographical Society, New York City. 
The map is printed on four sheets, 
each quadrant 32 by 32 inches. 
$10.00. 

“The last continent to be explored” ; 
what adventures the phrase suggests— 
adventures that may be shared by 
everyone in following literally day by 
day the two scientific expeditions now 


have been used in the compilation of 
the map. The results of the pioneer 
explorers are here—Captain Cook, the 
Stonington (Connecticut) whalers, 
the Russian Admiral Bellingshausen, 
Captain Wilkes, U. S. N., and oth- 
ers—as well as the work of the major 
expeditions of the last 30 years, among 
them Shackleton, Scott, Amundsen, 
Charcot, Mawson, Nordenskjold, 
Bruce, and Filchner. 

The known extent of the inland ice 


The Educational Screen 


mass that is possibly twice as great 
as the United States. The two-thou- 
sand-mile stretch between Graham 
Land and Ross Sea is totally unknown 
and, except for two landfalls, the 
whole opposite coast of the continent 
for nearly a third of the way around 
the globe in that latitude. 

On the margin of the map are wind 
roses showing the direction and ve- 
locity of the wind at given points 
throughout the Antarctic (generally 
for a year) as observed on various ex- 
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AFRICAN 


QUADRANT 
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QUADRANT 


peditions that wintered 

<— “eng “ Sheet 1 in those localities. Durec- 

p23 )} tion is indicated by arrows 
y f that fly with the wind. 
a mE CAN The length of the arrows 


is proportional to the fre- 
quency of wind direction, 
and the number of feath- 
ers on a given arrow shows 
the average force of the 


wind. 


With each set of the 
Antarctic sheets is includ- 
ed a NAVIGATIONAL 
CHART of the Antarctic, a 








Map of the Antarctic, showing the four Quadrants,—and the cha 


have been made in the American Quadrant as a result 
of the recent flights of Captain Wilkins. 


being conducted in the Antarctic, by 
Commander Richard E. Byrd and Cap- 
tain Sir Hubert Wilkins, respectively. 
The American Geographical Society, 
which has endorsed and aided both 
expeditions, has supplied the com- 
manders with this base map and the 
navigational chart which they are 
using in the field. 


To enable students and the inter- 
ested public intelligently to follow the 
radio dispatches and press reports of 
the expeditions, the Society has re- 
produced the base map in the form 
above outlined—the largest detailed 
up-to-date map of the Antarctic in 
print. The scale is 1:4,000,000, ot 


about 65 miles to the inch, which per- 
mits almost as much detail as in the 
original sources. 

At least seventy-five scientific re- 


ports and maps, narratives of expedi- 
tions, and journals of whaling voyages 


is shown and the glaciers at its margin, 
and likewise the shelf ice, great sheets 
of floating ice which project outward 
from the ice cap. The border of the 
free-swimming pack ice is shown in 
the positions given by past expedi- 
tions. There has been drawn for the 
first time upon any map the series of 
elevations taken along the line of 
Scott’s and Amundsen’s journeys to 
the South Pole (elevation 2765 met- 
ers, or 9072 feet). Contours at inter- 
vals of 1000 meters on the ice and at 
intervals of 200, 500 and 1000 meters 
beneath the sea show the configuration 
of the Antarctic plateau as well as the 
bordering ocean bed. Practically all 
known soundings in Antarctic waters 
are represented. 


The map shows how enormous are 
the parts of Antarctica still quite un- 
known. Only narrow belts of terri- 
tory have been mapped of a total land 





nges which 


20x20 


inches showing the out- 


small-scale map 


lines of ice and land so far as known 
and also the lines of equal magnetic 
deviation. This small map is made 
to be carried in each plane for con- 
stant reference by both navigator and 
pilot. 


With the aid of the map and the 
navigational chart, every follower of 
Byrd’s and Wilkins’ discoveries can 
plot for himself the new coastlines, 
mountain ranges, course of airplane 
flights and locations of base camps 
In this way the map will become a liv- 
ing thing, growing from day to day, 
just as maps have grown in the cen- 
turies past. Students of history, cur- 
rent events, and geography, all alike 
may follow closely the growth of the 
map and participate in the construc- 
tion of it. 

Every school and library will want 
a copy of this remarkable document, 
which in so fascinating a manner con- 
verts the innate love: of adventure in- 
to paths of geography study. With its 
aid, the Antarctic becomes easily in- 
telligible. 
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DeVry 


School Films 











10% HAVE TO REPEAT 











Help Eliminate Cost of Repeaters in School 





In schoo! and church, the pro- 
jector most often used is a De- 
Vry. Light in weight, complete- 
ly self-contained, easy to carry 
and simple to operate. The 
famous DeVry Type “E” is the 
favorite projector the world 
over. No previous experience is 
necessary for operation. The 
DeVry threads in a moment and 
ho'ds 1,000 ft. of standard 35 
mm. film. It projects a full 
size picture as clear and sharp 
as those you see in the theatre. 





The New DeVry 16 mm. Pro- 
jector a marvel of compact sim- 
plicity. It is smaller and has 
fewer working parts than any 
other projéctor of equal quality. 
Many schools are now using one 
or more of these new DeVrys 
for classroom or _  ilabora ory 
work. Price only $95.00. 


T IS estimated that one out 

of every ten school children 
does not pass into the next 
grade. This represents a tre- 
mendous yearly cost to schools. 

Much of this repeater cost 
could be saved. Large num- 
bers of children who fail are 
merely slow to grasp oral or 
text instruction. With DeVry 
School Films, school motion 
pictures properly planned by 
educators, these same pupils 
marks can be raised 24%. Ex- 
periments sanctioned by the 
National Education Associa- 
tion bear out this truth on edu- 
cational film values. 

Children acquire facts easily 
with DeVry School Films when 
similar text book instruction 
alone is unfruitful. These films 
are of peculiar benefit to back- 
ward children. Dull intellects 
are quickened, powers of at- 
tention and understanding are 
increased. 


DeVry School Films, pre- 
pared by educators, are defi- 
nitely correlated with courses 


Lesson 
films. 


guides ac- 
These en- 


of study. 
company al) 


able any teacher to make effec- 
tive presentation. 
widths, 


Films are in 


35 or 16 mm. non-in- 


flammable stock. Available at 
purchase or on reasonable ren- 
tal basis. Send coupon for fur- 
ther information and sample 
lesson guide. Mention course. 


Eight Complete Courses 
Now Available 


S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 
Nature sieapoah 5 RN TRS Foret: Se 
By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natura] History 
American Statesmen—6 LessonB...............:cc:s0 
By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship—12 Lessons ......By C. A. Stebbins 
Formerly with U. S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography—9 Lessons. 
By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance—9 Lessons ... 
By Fred C. Smith 
Harvard University 
General Science—9 Lessons Aaasees 
pa FEN By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health and Hygiene—9 Lessons ... 
By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
Director American Association of Medical 
Progress 
Electricity—12 Lessons 


DeVry. School Films, Inc. / 


(Formerly Neighborhood Motion Pic- 
ture Service, School Division) 


131 W. 42nd St.. New York 7 3° 
Dept. 3ES af 


1111 Center St., Chicago 
Dept. 3ES 


(Please address $ 
nearest office) a 


MAIL THIS /# 
COUPON / of 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 





STANDARD MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND 





PORTABLE PROJECTORS 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky 
Assistant Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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A College Course on The Photoplay 


¢6™TCHE Academy of Motion Picture 

Arts and Sciences of Holly- 
wood, which unites in one body all 
branches of motion picture production, 
has joined with the University of 
Southern California in providing a 
college course. The Academy, since 
its establishment in 1927, has been 
actuated by an avowed desire to de- 
velop further the photoplay in art 
and social utility, and the university 
has announced that it would offer the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Cinematography. 

“Those who are responsible for the 
content of the course include Presi- 
dent R. B. von KleinSmid, of the 
University of Southern California; 
President Douglas Fairbanks, of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences; Dr. Karl T. Waugh, of the 
college of liberal arts; William C. de 
Mille, vice-president of the academy; 
Professor Ray MacDonald, of the 
school of speech of the university; 
Milton Sills, chairman of the com- 
mittee on college affairs of the acade- 
my; Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, chairman 
of the department of sociology of the 
University; Frank Woods, secretary 
of the academy, and members of the 
Committee on College Affairs of the 
Hollywood Academy, including Irv- 
ing Thalberg, John W. Considine, Jr., 
Beulah Dix Flebbe, Edward J. Mon- 
tagne, Chandler Sprague, Clara Beran- 
get, Paul Sloane, j. A. Ball, Lotta 
Wood, Roy Pomery, Darryl Zanuck 
and Lester Cowan. 

“Early history of the photoplay, 
scientific foundation, its growth and 
development, the silent photoplay, the 
modern photoplay with sound and 
voice, the story, the actor's art, picto- 





rial beauty, principles of criticism, 
social utility of the photoplay, its rela- 
tion to the esthetic culture of the world 
and the future of the photoplay are 
specific topics to be covered. 


Observation and comment on cur- 
rent photoplays will be required of 
the students. Permanent reproduc- 
tion by vitaphone and movietone will, 
it is planned, make the selected lec- 
tures available to all colleges. A li- 
brary of a new literature, critical, 
analytical and allied to the screen art, 
will be developed.”! 


How to Use Visual Aids 
Effectively 


“Many teachers hesitate to use 
visual aids because they are uncer- 
tain as to the best methods for their 
use’’, says the first sentence of a new 
bulletin by Rupert Peters, Director of 
the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the Kansas City, Mo. Public 
Schools. This bulletin entitled A 
Problem on New England, Solved by 
the Use of Visual Aids (p. 31) pro- 
ceeds to outline the method to be fol- 
lowed in teaching the New England 
States with the help of visual mate- 
rials such as maps, text pictures, lan- 
tern slides, and motion pictures. 

Two types of treatment are noted 
and outlined, (1) the use of visual 
aids as supplementary or illustrative 
material and (2) their use as basic 
material. 

The bulletin warns teachers to ap- 
ply its methods, not details. All of 
the visual aids mentioned need not be 
used but are placed to show how the 


various types may be employed. 
1 “School and Society”, February 16, 1929. 





New Pathe Releases 


AST month we reviewed one of 
i; the new Pathe-Harvard films 
Houses of the Arctic and the Tropics. 
Since that time it has been our privi- 
lege to view ten new educational re- 
leases by Pathe. Three of the sub- 
jects are on geology. They are, Vol- 
canoes, Earthquakes (2), and Sculp- 
ture of Land by Rivers. Five of the 
subjects give intimate glimpses into 
the lives of far away peoples. This 
group has the following titles, The 
Malays of Sumatra, The Mongols of 
Central Asia, Wanderers of the Ara- 
bian Deserts, A Bit of Life in Java, 
and Boats and Fishermen (2). One 
release, The Guild Cities of Belgium, 
is made up largely of views of streets, 
canals, parks and buildings and shows 
little of human activity. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent film of its type. The 
tenth subject is a pleasing story called 
The Little Swiss Wood Carver which 
depicts, in a beautiful scenic back- 
ground, the simplicity of Swiss life and 
the artistry of Swiss efforts at hand 
carving. It is suited to grades 4 to 8 
inclusive. 

The geology films were made in 
co-operation with the Department of 
Geology and Geography at Harvard 
University. They may be used profit- 
ably with children as low as the fifth 
grade. However, they will be most 
effective in the high school and junior 
college classes. These films show 
careful preparation and make ex- 
tensive use of animated diagrams. 


The human geography group are of 
the same excellent quality as Houses 
of the Arctic and the Tropics. (See 
review in the February issue.) These 
films are characteristic studies of the 
lives, customs and racial traits of dif- 
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Holding Child-Interest 


by use of Motion Pictures, is now the Accepted Method ! 


BELL & HOWELL Filme 
Projector 57E, for school use 














No pictures can equal those thrown on the screen by the New 
BELL & HOWELL Filmo School Projector 


Educationalists on all sides have turned 
to the motion picture because it offers 
the ideal way to capture and hold the 
attention of the child. 


Words can be forgotten. But a picture 
will indelibly register on the brain. It 
stirs the imagination—gives rise to 
associative themes—by this very process 
causing the deep rooting of ideas during 
the most receptive of all periods in the 
life of the human being. But to educa 
tionalists and teachers there is nothing 
so disheartening as movies that flicker 

fail to register correctly on the screen 

—are blurry and indistinct. And there's 
nothing more disappointing, more dis 
organizing, to the children. 


BELL & HOWELL 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1815 Larchmont Ave., Dept. C, Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


That is why in the selection of your 
motion picture equipment your choice 
should invariably be a Bell & Howell 
Fitmo 57E School Projector—the kindest 
of all movie projectors to the eyes—the 
projector of pictures as brilliant, clear and 
steady as any seen on the professional 
screen. No pictures are comparable 
in brilliancy and quality to those thrown 
by this projector which comes to you 
as a direct result of Bell & Howell's 22 
years’ experience in the manufacture of 
professional motion picture Cameras and 
equipment famous throughout the world 
for their quality. 


Fitmo uses the compact, non-inflam- 
mable 16 mm. film. It may be stopped 








Bett & HOwELL Co. 

1815 Larchmont Avenue 

Dept. C., Chicago, IIl. 

Please mail me your booklet, ‘“‘Filmo in Schools and 
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- Colleges,’ and give me further information regarding 
j Bell & Howell equipment for school use. 
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School 


instantly on any single picture—runs 
backward or forward and is extra quiet 
in operation. With B. & H. Superbrite 
equipment it delivers greater illumina- 
tion to the screen than any other 16 
mm. projector made. 


Fitmo is light—compact—folds into 
minimum space. Easy to store. Easy to 
carry from room to room—and so simply 
constructed that any pupil can operate 
it with a few moments’ instruction. It 
can be set up in a jiffy and it operates 
from any light socket. 

Mail coupon for illustrated descrip- 


tive booklet —“Fitmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 
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ferent peoples. They are suited to the 
upper elementary grades and the high 
school. 

Teachers’ aid pamphlets are avail- 
able for each of these new Pathe re- 
leases and teachers will find them to 
be valuable as instructional aids in 
geography and other social sciences. 

Pathe and Harvard are to be con- 
gratulated on these initial products of 
their cooperative arrangement. The 
photography is excellent and the or- 
ganization of each subject is such as 
to bring out its best educational qual- 
ities. 


Film Review 
The Great Arctic Seal Hunt 


(3 reels) Church and School Film 
Exchange, Des: Moines, Iowa—Here. 
is a ‘personal narrative” which ‘for 


sheer realism~and adventure is not 
often equalled.” Smoothly and with- 
out apparent striving for effect, it tells 
the simple story of the hazards met 
by the Newfoundland sealers. 

Varick Frissel, the producer, relates 
the history of the expedition from 
the time the fleet is outfitted and sails 
northward toward the “‘seal empire,” 
until the boats, each following its own 
course to reach the breeding grounds 
first, weather a hurricane for forty- 
eight hours, and, only after threatened 
disaster, finally reach the ice and calm 
waters. 

Meanwhile the seals come south- 
ward to ‘‘whelping” ice, and then it 
is that the film reaches its climax— 
in the views of the seal herds and the 
young. What follows—while it is a 
record full of novelty and hardihood 
— is a sad commentary on the ruthless 
hunting down of these helpless and 
harmless animals. 

The views of the Arctic ice floes 
and the struggles of the sealing ships 
to break through, will be fascinating 
to adults and children alike—and cer- 
tainly to the latter will furnish ideally 
educational material for study of the 
Arctic world. Beautiful views of the 
icy wilderness are no small part of the 


thrill of the picture, the narrative of 
which folartadas with the pursuit and 
killing of the seals, skinning and drag- 
ging the skins to piles which are later 
picked up and hoisted aboard ship. 


School Notes 


AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS 
The National Association of 
Audubon Societies announces 
that through the generosity of its 
friends it is again enabled to fur- 
nish large. numbers of colored 





Red-headed Woodpecker 


bird-pictures and leaflets to 
school teachers and pupils of the 
United States and Canada. 

Each child enrolled in a Junior 
Audubon Club will receive a set 
of six beautifully colored bird- 
pictures made from original 
paintings by America’s leading 
bird-artists. Accompanying each 
of these pictures, is a leaflet with 
four pages of text, written by 
well-known authorities on bird- 
life. This tells in an entertain- 
ing way about the habits of the 
birds, their courtship, their songs, 
their nests, their food, their win- 
ter and summer homes, their tra- 
vels, their enemies and many oth- 
er facts of interest. There is fur- 
nished, too, with each leaflet an 
outline drawing of the bird which 
the pupil may fill in by copying 
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from the colored plate. Every 
child receives in addition a beau- 
tiful Audubon Button of some 
favorite bird in color which is a 
badge of membership in the club. 
A new set of pictures and leaflets 
is furnished every year to all who 
wish to repeat this plan of bird- 
study. 

This year the Association is 
able to supply 325,000 children 
with sets of bird-study material. 
When these are exhausted it will 
be impossible to supply others 
this year, unless additional funds 
should be contributed by those 
who support the work. 

A circular of explanation, “An 
Announcement to Teachers”, to- 
gether with sample leaflet will be 
sent to any teacher making re- 
quest of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City. 


“THE STORY OF FIGURES 

This illustrated brochure show- 
ing the progress in figuring from 
the earliest times will prove help- 
ful to the teacher of school math- 
ematics by stimulating fresh in- 
terest in a subject commonly 
looked upon as dry and uninter- 
esting. Simple exposition, logical 
arrangement, good typography 
and pictorial illustration 
this booklet an excellent bit of 
reading for boy and adult alike. 


make 


The topics dealt with include 
such interesting matter as the 
loose leaf ledget system of anci- 
ent Babylon kept on tablets of 
baked clay; the Ahmes papyrus; 
the birth of the abacus, sketches 
of Pascal, Morland and Babbage, 


and the romantic story of the 
sick bank clerk, William Seward 
Burroughs, inventor of the first 
commercially practical adding 
machine. 

The booklet is available free of 
charge by the Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company, Detroit. 
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The screen makes its contribution to a lesson on irrigation 


Teachers Are Overwhelmingly Convinced of 
the Effectiveness of Eastman Classroom Films 


The hundred teachers whose pupils had the benefit of Eastman Classroom Films 
in the great experiment of 1928 are overwhelmingly convinced of their effectiveness. 
So are those who are using them now. Because: 


1. These films arouse and maintain greater interest. 

2. They increase the quantity and improve the quality of reading, project work, 
classroom discussion and writing. 

3. They help pupils to correlate materials more thoroughly. 

4. They increase the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of experience. 

c. They facilitate the teacher’s work of organizing lesson materials, and add to the 


pleasure and interest of teaching. 


Learn more about Eastman Classroom Films. Write 
now for a booklet that tells the whole story. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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The Motion Picture—A Gain to Communication 
(Concluded from page 69) ‘ 


kinds can only say was. The word 
can say 45, and luring us to say 
to be. The race wants to 4 on- 
ward, continually being /o be. 
The graphic art, the original sim- 
ple picture making process of the 
event re-creation, light starved 
and thwarted in its growth, wait- 
ed down the ages, and after the 
ages through measured centuries, 
for its catalytic essence of life— 
the vital gift of motion. When 
motion came to vivify the picture 
it was armed for the conquest of 
the world of concrete expression. 
Motion made the picture a lan- 
guage instead of a sign; made it 
the fundamental language it set 
out to be in the beginning. Mo- 
tion made the picture move from 
was to is and to to be. The tedious 
translations were swept away. 
No longer in concrete communi- 
cation was it necessary for the 
communicator to struggle to con- 
vert his pictorial concepts into 
symbols of sounds or symbols of 
the alphabet form to endow them 
with motion and give them trans- 
mission. Motion in the picture 
cut out the transformers in the 
circuit. The mind could now get 
its emotion current from the re- 
created event direct. The trans- 
former losses were eliminated. 
The current was stronger and 
purer. The line noises, the static 
and squeals and howls of word 
perversion and attenuation, were 
gone. Automatic, photographic 
record supplies in full authenti- 
city what before the individual 
had to conjure up for himself out 
of bits of memory, and by really 
stupendous feats of intellectual- 
ization.”* 

In doing these things the mo- 
tion picture is only freeing man 
for a fuller appreciation of the re- 
created events, emotions and 
ideas. It is only part of the great 
scheme of liberation which science 
has been giving to man on every 
hand. It is part of the substitu- 
tion of coal-steam-electricity for 
muscle power. Like all 


*Terry Ramsaye: “A Million and One 
Nights,”” Simon and Shuster, New York. 


new 





things the motion picture meets 
with scorn from long existing 
arts backed by tradition and pos- 
sessed of much of the old spirit of 
divine right of kings. But in 
spite of all this the motion pic- 
ture can deliver through blow up- 
on blow, thrust upon thrust while 
things without motion 
hopelessly by, bound to a single 
feint. The motion picture does 
what man tried to do when he in- 


stand 


vented language. It fulfills the 
strivings of a million million 
years. “It is the Prayer Wheel 
of the Wish.” 
Man made words. 
Words 
Let us consider Things. 


God made things. 
Things show 


us God. show us man. 


Picture Potentialities 
(Concluded from page 71) 


phases of its development) com- 
bined with written or spoken lan- 
guage can carry the message of 
life and love throughout the uni- 
verse. Shoot with cameras, not 
with guns! 

Educate the children of all na- 
tions. They are the hope of the 
world. These children 
shown how their far away neigh- 


when 


bors live and work and play, how 
similar—yet different—is the et- 
ernal struggle for life, will feel 
nothing but sympathy for those 
whose progress is slow, and for 
those excelling in the arts of civ- 
ilization, nothing but a desire to 
emulate. Let the state, the 
school and the church be the 
fountain heads of knowledge 
and the centers of distribution for 
these visual aids to world en- 
lightenment. 

These pictures necessarily will 
have to be of infinite variety. 
People of all from all 
their 


nations, 


classes, many activities, 


manners and customs, the physi- 
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cal features of their environment, 
the civic progress they have 
made, their present conditions, 
and their most remote civil and 
religious history must be shown 
through the medium of pictures 
in order to provide vicarious ex- 
periences upon which these peo- 
ple can build judgment and un- 
derstanding. 

Teaching in the abstract is for 
scholars of high attainment, and 
not for the inexperienced bulk of 
humanity. 
the child 
world, 


3riefly, pictures for 
introduce him to the 
enlarge his vocabulary, 
deepen 


kindle his imagination, 


his appreciation and understand- 
ing, broaden and interpret his 
own experiences, present ideals 
to him, help him to form moral 
judgments, give him opportunity 
for self expression and counter- 


act base impulses. 


Health Poster Service 
HE National Tubercul: \s- 
sociaticn is offering a poster 

those 

education. 


service to all interested in 
health \ scrapbook, 
size 11x14, has been compiled in 


loose-leaf form. It contains origi- 
nal posters, or when these are larg- 
er than the book, reproductions in 
large photographic prints. There 
are complete descriptions with each 
poster, including prices and sources 
from thirty-two different national 
welfare organizations. 

The purpose of the service is to 
give information and samples of all 
the best available posters touching 
on the subject of health in any of 
its angles. Copies of the book will 
be furnished at a subscription price 
of $25. Additional page ill be 
sent to subscribers for sertion 
when new posters are produced. 
Notice will also be sent of discon- 
tinted posters. This additional in- 
formation may be had at S/.30 per 


\ear extra. 
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Pathe 


Pathe”s world-wide staff of camera men 
has for many years been gathering an amaz- 
ing volume of pictorial experiences. From 
this great mass of film material, Pathe’ 
Educational Department Editors have fash 
ioned entertaining and accurate film studies 
on an ever increasing number of subjects. 
Teaching and research experts in America’s 
great educational institutions such as Har- 
vard University have aided in the prepara- 
tion of these film studies to assure their 
scientific accuracy. 


Pathe’ Teachers Aid Pamphlets, prepared 
in equally expert manner, point out clearly 
and simply how to get the maximum value 
from these subjects in the classroom. This 
splendid material, 
course form, is available to you at a very 
reasonable price, either for daily rental or 
on long term lease from thirty branch of- 
fices, conveniently located at strategic ship 
ping points, thus assuring the utmost in 


teaching grouped in 


quick, accurate service of your needs. 


Over one hundred subjects of this type 
are now available. In addition, a special 
outstanding 
News 


bi-weekly release covering the 
elements from four issues of Pathe’ 
is especially designed to vitalize the teach 
ing of Current Events. 


Among the courses now available are the 
following: 


10 subjects (New) 
10 subjects (New) 
6 subjects 
Commercial Geography 6 subjects 
Children of All Lands 4 subjects (New) 


Human Geography 
Physical Geography 
World Geography 


Music Study 9 subject 
Nature Study 15 subje 

Aviation 4 subject 
Physical Education 19 subjects 
Educational Features 12 subjects 


+ 


{ 
| 
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the Criterion of Excellence in Educational Pictures 


The new releases listed herewith and 
other educational subjects are now 
available on 16 mm. as well as stand- 
ard width lm. 


These 16 mm. subjects are offered for 
outright sale at $35.00 for 400 foot reel. 


Dealerships are being established in 
various conveniently located cities 
throughout the country to make these 
narrow width releases available on a 
rental basis. 


We suggest that you write us for com- 
plete list of subjects on both 16 mm. 
and standard width film, with full in- 
formation concerning prices, lease ar- 
rangements, etc. Pathe experts will 
assist you in the selection of the best 
programs for any purpose, if desired, 
without obligation. Address 


Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
35 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


USE COUPON BELOW 
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National Academy Meets in Cleveland 
(Concluded from page 72) 


The problem of taking the 
museum to the classroom rather 
than taking the child to the mus- 
eum was vigorously debated with 
victory claimed by both sides. 
The wise use of both procedures 
appears to be a sound policy. 

* * * 

The Academy voted to cooper- 
ate in every way with the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of 
the N. E. A. which meets every 
summer with the annual conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. 

ae ae 

Mrs. Charles Joe Moore of the 
University of Texas celebrated 
her first trip to an Academy con- 
vention. Her presence was felt 
at all meetings. 








A DIGNIFIED PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE inA SOCIALLY 
CORRECT NEIGHBORHOOD 


( +g 


Ideal lor Women with Children. 
G —_— Close to the Titth Ave 
Shopping District 


NEW YORK 


A MINUTE FROM CENTRAL FORK 
CONVENIENT TRANSPORT, 
TO EVERY WHERE 























Hollinger reported increasing 
activity at Pittsburgh. A flour- 
ishing educational museum and 
the use of the Yale Chronicles 
and the new Eastman Classroom 
Films were the high spots in his 
comments. 

* * * 

Miss Leila Trolinger from the 
University of Colorado made a 
plea for standards for equipment 
and courses for directors of visual 
instruction. 

Se ee 

Rupert Peters of Kansas City 
distributed a new bulletin from 
his department entitled “A Prob- 
lem on New England, Solved by 
the Use of Visual Aids.” 

hte Ae 

B. A. Aughinbaugh in his talk 
presented the thesis that the mo- 
tion picture is a form of com- 
munication rather than an aid. 
This is a new point of view 
which deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

a ae 

Dent’s report on objectives for 
the Academy resulted in prompt 
action. The Academy red tape 
has been cut and steps taken to 
enable the organization to move 
forward unhampered by out of 
date by-laws. 

eT 

The founder of the Academy, 
Dr. W. H. Dudley of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, clarified one 
bit of Academy history by point- 
ing out the fact that the organi- 
zation started at Cleveland rather 
than at Madison, Wisconsin, as 
is sometimes stated. Two of Mr. 
Dudley’s portégées, Miss York at 
Wisconsin and Miss Anderson of 
Chicago, attended the conven- 
tion. 

a a 


It was agreed to have next 
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year’s program of the Academy 
printed if possible in the regular 
program of the Department of 
Superintendence and to arrange 
a meeting place close to the cen- 
ter of activities. 


* *K * 


The banquet was enjoyed in 
every way. The discussion after- 


wards lasted until 10:30 p. m 


* * * 


Mrs. Dessez of Pathe’ reported 
that her mailing list contained 
the names of 270 directors of vis- 
ual instruction. She also ex- 
plained the Pathe’ plan of co- 
operation with the Harvard Uni- 
departments of Anthro- 
and Geography 


versity 
pology, Geology, 
in the production of educational 
films. Pathe supplies the film 
negative, the professors do the 
cutting and the editing. 


* * os 


The sessions were well attend- 
ed. Thirty-nine were present at 
the fifst meeting. 
were at the banquet and twenty- 
one attended the final session. 
Everyone agreed that the meet- 
ings were the best that the Acad- 
emy had held for several years. 
Much interest was shown in the 
papers and the discussion. 


Twenty-six 


* * * 


The officers elected for the 
coming year were, President, Mr. 
A. G. Balcom, Asst. Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Newark, N. J.; 
Vice-President, Miss Lelia Troling- 
ger, Secretary Bureau of Visual 
Instruction Extension Division, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado; and Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Sec- 


retary Bureau of Visual Instruc- 


tion Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. 
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Foreign Notes 
(Concluded from page 76) 


If the film is shown to a semi-lit- 
erate audience the demonstration 
is followed by an explanation by 
some educated peasant. Often, be- 
fore the beginning of the perform- 
ance, the subject of the film is re- 
lated in a few words. Besides 
the network of itinerant cinemas 
there exist also stationary cin- 
emas in the villages with a more 
developed cultural instructive 
work, 

The Soviet cinema, differing 
from all other arts in Russia, re- 
ceived no inheritance from the 
past in the domain of science. The 
contemporary investigators of the 
Soviet cinema are the pioneers of 
scientific experiment, they work 
along an unexplored and unbeat- 
en track. All research in the do- 
main of the Cinema art is based 


on those materials which have 
been accumulated for the last ten 
years. The investigating cinema 
establishment is located in Mos- 
cow. At the State Academy of 
Fine Arts exists a Museum or- 
ganized at the beginning of 1926. 
For a period of two years has 
been gathered here a great quan- 
tity of material dealing with the 
history of the cinema and its 
present position (apparatus, films 
placards, literature, photographs, 
markets, and so forth). In gen- 
eral, in the Museum there are 
7,000 exhibits, reaching a value of 
some 700,000 roubles. Among 
them should be mentioned the 
negatives and positives of pre- 
revolutionary films; the cinema 
apparatus of the first years after 
the Revolution, the rare historical 
and holy picture, photographs, 
the rich collection of cinema post- 
ers, the data of the contemporary 
work in the country and in the 
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club, the materials for the na- 
tional cinema. 

In the prospective plans for the 
Soviet cinema a great role is 
played by the organization of new 
groups of cinema workers train- 
ing future cinema workers who 
will have to undertake practical 
work in the coming years. This 
task is fulfilled by the State Cin- 
ema Schools. The Moscow High 
School of Cinematography was 
founded in 1919. It prepared cin- 
ema directors, actors, operators, 
lighting men and assistants. 
There are about 400 pupils in this 
school. The studies are based on 
general technology as well as on 
artistic cinema education. 

In the Ukraine there also exists 
a High School of Cinematography 
which works according to a plan 
similar to that of Moscow. The 
qualified workers of the photo 
cinema industry are brought up 
by way of education in this very 
industry. Special lessons of the 
professional technical schools are 
to be organized for training cin- 
ema mechanic workers. 





GLASS SLIDES 
FILM SLIDES 





A LANTERN for 
EVERY PURPOSE 


And 





These Delineascopes (stereopti- 





cons) are the ideal classroom out- 


PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS 


fits. Compact, easy to operate 


etc., may be used singly in sep- and highly efficient, they answer 


arate instruments or interchange- the teachers’ needs in every case. 





ably in one combination lantern. 





\ 
Write for detailed data and expert assistance. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branches 
Chicago San Francisco 





New York Boston Washington 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. . 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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School Projector Announced 


NEW 16 mm. projector has been 
A developed with particular 
thought to the requirements of edu- 
cational ‘institutions, and is now avail- 
able through Bell & Howell dealers 
in practically every city. This ma- 
chine, known as the Filmo 57-E 
School Projector, is basically similar 
to the Filmo Projectors which are 
used so extensively by home movie 
makers and by industrial concerns. It 
differs from these machines only in 
technical details which make for a 
maximum of illuminating power and 
picture quality with a minimum of 
operations required for its use. 


For those who are technically in- 


clined, specific data is given. The 
Filmo 57-E School Projector is 


equipped with a 250 watt, 5 ampere 
lamp, a strong 45-50 light condenser, 
a new style perforated screen safety 
shutter which permits prolonged pro- 
jection of a.single picture or ‘‘frame”’ 
without endangering the film, and a 
geared crank for speedy rewinding of 
film after projection. 
Other standard 
which are incorporated in this model 
are: (1) 
which produces brilliant, flickerless 


Filmo features 


the nine to one shutter 
pictures, (2) a capacity of 400 feet 


of 16 mm. film, the equivalent of 
1000 feet of 35 mm. film, (3) a 





Filmo 57-E Projector, Special School Model, Equipped with the Geared 
Rewind, 250 Watt 5 Ampere Lamp, and 45-50 
(Strong) Condenser 


glad to reprint here, within 


(OT | 


highly perfected lubrication system 
which insures long service, (4) a re- 
versing lever for running film back- 
ward, (5) an extra belt for automa- 
tic rewinding, and (6) instant inter- 
changeability of projection lenses. 

At present literally thousands of 
films suitable for instruction purposes 
may be had in the 16 mm. size and 
the number of sources of such films 
is rapidly increasing. Many schools 
and colleges, appreciating the ease, 
economy, and safety of using the 16 
mm. film, are equipping their visual 
education departments with 16 mm. 
projectors. The Filmo Projector, 
light, compact, and quiet-running, is 
proving very popular for school use. 
Its manufacturer, the Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, has descriptive lit- 
erature which may be had upon re- 


quest. 


New Film for Home 

Economics 
Sewing Machine 
Company has released A Modern 
Cinderella, 2a three-reel film of 


an inspirational 


The Singer 


nature, partic- 


ularly adapted for showing to 
classes in Home Economics, be- 
cause of its portrayal of a com- 
plete demonstration on the use of 
the sewing machine and attach- 
ments by a sewing expert. 
Although the film is of an in- 
structional nature, it also has an 
flavor, and will 
Women’s 


groups, and 


entertainment 
prove of interest to 
Clubs, Y. W. C. A. 
other organizations. 
No charges are made for book 
ing the film. Address inquiries 
to Educational Department, 14° 
Broadway, New York City. 











